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| THE ROSE AND THE KEY. 


—e——_ 
CHAPTER LY. THE JOURNEY BEGINS. 


Mownpay came; and it was now evening, 
and about the hour at which Lady Vernon 
had ordained that Maud was to set out upon 
her journey to Carsbrook. 


The carriage was now at the door. The 


| boxes were on top, and Jones, ready dressed 


) carriage. 
| place, smirking through the carriage win- 


| for the journey, was in the hall. 


Maud was also in travelling costume, the 
pleasant excitement of her excursion for a 


| moment quelled by the pending interview 
,| with her mother. 


Oh, that she could have gone without 


| seeing her ! 


In the hall she told Jones to get into the 
The sight of her maid in her 


dow on the familiar front of the old house, 
at which she peeped at intervals when she 
was not busy with the internal arrange- 


' . . . 
| ments of the carriage, was satisfactory ; it 


assured her that her journey to Carsbrook 
was a reality. The feeling of uncertainty, 
until she should be well out of reach of 
Roydon and the practicable range of a 


| capricious recal, made her a little feverish. 


Jones’s fussy frown had left her quite, 


as she smirked through the open window 


’ at her young mistress. 


eee 


Maud smiled in re- 
turn, in spite of her littlealarm. Then she 


| receded into the shadow of the hall, and 
| peeped at the door opening into the suite 


of drawing-rooms, trying to gather courage 


' for the dreaded leave-taking. 


She entered the first drawing-room, and 


| passed from one to another in succession, 
| with the nervous feeling of 0::¢ wh» is taking 
| possession of a hostile magazine, un 


d does 
not know the moment when an unscen 
train may explode it and blow all into air. 


—" © — 
mail ; —- ~ 
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She had now passed through all the 
drawing-rooms, but her mother was not in 
any one of them. She must seek her in 
that room which was not cheered by a 
single pleasant association, a room of which 
Maud had the secret dread with which a 
suspected person eyes the council chamber. 

She knocked at the door, 
Vernon was not there. 

Maud was relieved by her failure; she 


returned to the drawing-room, and touched 4 


the bell. A footman entered. 


The footman did not know whether her i 


— 


i 
| 
| 
i 


but Lady 


ladyship had gone out, or whether she jj 


might be up-stairs; but she was not in the 


shield-room, or in any of the rooms at that | 


side. The butler, having something par- 


ticular to tell her, had looked there only a | 


few minutes before. 


“Could some one send mamma’s maid }; 


999 


to mer 


In due time Latimer appeared in the | 


drawing-room, and Maud said : 


‘Mamma told me, Latimer, that I was } 


to go at four o’clock, and the horses are 
waiting, and I don’t know where to find 
her, to bid her good-bye. 
me ?” 

“T think she is in her morning room, 
up-stairs, miss. Do you wish me to see ?” 

“Yes, Latimer, please. 
her what I have said, and find out what 
she wishes ?” answered Maud. 

Latimer returned in a few minutes, and 
said : 


Will you tell | ) 


Can you tell | 





| 


“ Her ladyship says, miss, if you'll please | 


to wait a short time, she will send for you 
so soon as she is at leisure.” 

“Very well; thanks, Latimer,”’ 
Maud, and she went to the window aud 
looked out upon the court-yard, very ill 
pleased at the delay. In a little time she 
saw the coachman drive the horses, at a 
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walk, a short way up and down the 
avenue, and round the court-yard; she 
thought the delay would never end; 
wondered what her mother could intend 
by it, and went from window to window, 
and sat down, and stood up again. 

More than half an hour passed, before a 
footman arrived to inform Mand that Lady 
Vernon awaited her in the shield-room. 

Thither she took her way, and found 
Lady Vernon alone in that stately and 
spacious room. She was standing at the 
further end, looking from one of the win- 
dows, when Maud entered. 

Hearing the door close, she turned. 

“JT am not sorry, Maud, that you don’t 
leave this quite so early as I at first in- 
tended. No, I am rather pleased.” 

“T think,” said Maud, who was vexed 
profoundly at the delay, “ that it is almost 
a pity. But of course, whatever you think 
best. They tell me it will take a little 
more than five hours to reach Lady Mar- 
dykes’s house ; and it would be uncomfort- 
able, I’m afraid, getting there very late.” 

“ Your arriving half an hour late, or an 
hour late, or two hours late, will cause 
Lady Mardykes no uneasiness,” said her 
mother; “nor any other person. Pray 
allow me’to direct the manner in which my 
own servants, carriages, and horses shall 
be employed, and you will find that I am 
quite competent to carry out any arrange- 
ments which, while you remain in my 
charge, may appear desirable.” 

Though Lady Vernon spoke, as usual, 
with a calm manner and in cold tones, her 
faint smile expressed something of positive 
antipathy, and there were, in her measured 
emphasis, evidences of strangely intense 
and bitter temper, to which Maud was not 
accustomed. 

These signs irritated, but also awed Miss 
Vernon, There was something of the 
malignity of suffering in the gloom of her 
address, and Maud instinctively shrank 
from any betrayal of feeling which, in Lady 
Vernon’s mood, might possibly lead to a 
sudden countermand of the entire expedi- 
tion. 

“ From me you don’t deserve confidence,” 
“You have given me 


she said, suddenly. 
gut I 


I should not accept it now. 


ceive letters among the rest. Don’t speak ; 
don’t answer. I will have no altercation. 
What I allude to I know. You have been 
no child to me. I have been, you'll say, 
no mother to you. It is false. I look into 
my heart and life, of which you know no- 
thing, and I see that I have done, am 


doing, and, with Heaven’s help, will do, my 
duty. I am sacrificing myself, my feel- 
ings, for you and for others. Yes, for you 
—for you, at this moment. I don’t care, 
with that comfort, what may be said or 
fancied. What is it to me what the wicked 
and frivolous may say or think? I do my 
duty by you always, steadily, and I defy 
them. I and you, we are what we are. 
There; go. No good-byes. Only remem- 
ber, wherever you are, duty rules my life; 
my care shall follow you.” 

With these odd words she turned away, 
and left the room by the side-door, and 
Maud was alone. Glad she was that the 
interview was over, and she at liberty. 

The shadow of this cloud did not rest 
long upon her, black as its transit had been. 

She and her maid were presently driving 
at a swift trot away from Roydon. She 
had not driven a mile away, when that 
unnatural parting began to recede in her 
mind, before the free and sunny prospect 
opening before her at Carsbrook. 

“You never were at Carsbrook, Jones ?”’ 
said Miss Vernon to her maid, for the tenth 
time during the last week. “No. I for- 
got I asked you that before. I should not 


wonder, Jones, if I were to leave you there. 
Miss Medwyn is a great match-maker, and 


three of her own maids have been married 
from her house.” 

“Marriages is made in heaven, miss, 
they say; but I don’t see many wives that 
would not be maids again if they could. I 
might ’a been married a many a time if I 
would. And if I would change my mind 
there’s many « one would take me, if they 
thought I’d have them, without going all 
the way to Carsbrook.” 

“Oh, yes; but I mean a very eligible 
match. No matter; my cousin Max will 
look about, and we'll be satisfied with no- 
thing less.” 

“La, miss! do give over your non- 
sense !”’ 

“We change horses five or six times on 
the way to Carsbrook. What o’clock is it 
now ¥”’ She looked at her watch. “ About 
half-past four. What a good pace he is 
driving at. We shall be there before ten, 
I think.”’ 

The evening tints were over the land- 
| scape by the time they reached the Green 
Dragon—a lonely posting-house near Dor- 
minbury Common. 

“ We'll tell them to make us some tea. 
Here, Jones, what do you think? Should 
not you like it ?” 

“Thanks, miss, very much; I should 
| like it very well, miss, please.” 
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By this time the horses came to a stand- 
still before the pretty little inn; the ostlers 
shuffled out to take the horses off; and 
Maud ran into the house under a fragrant 
bower of jessamine and honey-suckle. 

They look out upon the quiet slopes and 
rather hungry sheep-walks that surround 
the Green Dragon, and make it solitary, 
through a little window that makes a frame 
of dark leaves and roses round. 

Here they take their tea in high spirits. 
And this little repast over, they walk out 
upon the platform before the porch. 

The horses are, by this time, put to; 
and from this elevated point of view Maud 
looks towards Roydon Hall, now seven- 
teen miles away, exactly in the direction 
where the sun is now sinking from view. 

It is a strange, wild, ominous sunset. 
Long floods of clear saffron flush into 
faint flame, and deep purple masses, like 
piles of battle-smoke, load the pale sea of 
green above. The sun dives into its abyss 
of fire. Black clouds, like girding rocks, 
with jagged edges heated dazzling as 
flame, encircle its descent with the yawn of 
a crater; and, high in air, scattered flecks 
of cloud, like the fragments of an explosion, 
hang splendouring the fading sky with 
tongues of fire. The sun is now quite 
down; all is gradually darkening. The 
smoke is slowly rolling and subsiding, and 
the crater stretches up its enormous mouth, 
and breathes out a blood-red vapour that 
overspreads the amber sky, and meets the 
sinking masses; and so the vaporous scenery 
fades and blackens, leaving on Maud’s 
mind a vague sense of the menacing and 
portentous. 

When she takes her place in the car- 
riage she is silent; she is thinking of her 
mother’s oracular and incoherent leave- 
taking, and she sees her pale, handsome 
face, and flitting smile, and does not know 
whether they indicate more suffering or 
dislike. 

But is ske not leaving Roydon and its 
troubles fast and far behind her, and is 
she not driving now with four good 
trotters, at an exhilarating pace, towards 
her dear old cousin Max, towards Cars- 
brook, and its pleasant excitements, to- 
wards her new and hospitable friend, its 
charming hostess, and towards a possible 
meeting still more interesting ? 

CHAPTER LVI. THE PIG AND TINDER-BOX. 

Soon the pleasant moon was shining, 
and silvered all the landscape. 

In one of Swift’s picturesque illustra- 
tions he describes the hilarity with which 














a party of friends ride out on a journey; 
in the morning how spruce they look, how 
they talk and laugh, and admire all they 
see, and enjoy everything, and how be- 
spattered, silent, and spiritless, after some 
hours in the saddle, the same party arrive 
at their journey’s end. 

Something of this, in a modified way, 
our travellers experienced, as they ap- 
proached the Pig and Tinder-box, the fourth 
posting-house, where they were to change 
horses. 

It is a larger building than the Green 
Dragon, and older a great deal, with a porch 
of Charles the First’s time, and a portion 
of the building as old as Queen Elizabeth’s. 

This inn, like the others along the post- 
ing line, depends in no sort upon its neigh- 
bourhood for support. A well-kept road 
across a melancholy moor, called Haxted 
Heath, passes its front. The Pig and 
Tinder-box is nine-and-twenty miles away 
from the chimneys of Roydon Hall, and 
about sixteen from Carsbrook. 

Maud has ceased to enjoy the mere sense 
of locomotion, and has got into the state in 
which the end of a journey is looked for- 
ward to with satisfaction. She looks out of 
the carriage window, and sees the road 
stretching over the black moor, in the 
moonlight, like a strip of white tape. 

Beside it show, at first dimly, the gables 
and chimneys of the Pig and Tinder-box, 
with the outlines of its stables and offices, 
and the poplars and chestnuts that grow 
near it. 

Listlessly she looks on, and thinks she 
sees a carriage before its door. 

“Look out, Jones, and tell me, is that a 
carriage before the door of the inn ?” 

Jones stretches her neck from the win- 
dow twice as far as is necessary. 

“A waggon, miss, I think,” said she, 
without interrupting her scrutiny to pull 
her head in. “No—is it? Well, I do 
believe it does look like a carriage, rayther.” 

** Let me look, Jones,’ said Miss Mand, 
tapping her shoulder. “I hope they are 
not taking our horses.” 

Miss Vernon looked out, and now 
plainly saw a carriage standing upon the 
road, with the horses’ heads turned towards 
them. A post-boy in top-boots was in 
front, at the horses’ bridles. The moon- 
light showed all this distinctly, and his 
comrade,partly hid in the black shadow of 
the old building, and partly revealed by 
the lamp-light that shone from the porch, 
was talking to some one inside. 

It was plain that these people now heard 
the clink and rumble of the approaching 
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coach-wheels, for the man at the porch, 
pointing along the road in their direction, 
turned towards his companion, who forth- 
with led his horses toward them a little, 
drawing up at the side of the road. 

The Roydon carriage passed this swiftly 
by, and drew up before the porch of the 
Pig and Tinder-box. 

The landlady waddled out swiftly in 
front of the threshold, to receive her dis- 
tinguished guests. 

“You had a letter from Lady Vernon, 
hadn’t you?” inquired the young lady, 
eagerly, thinking what a mortification it 
would be to find no horses, and be obliged 
to put up till morning at this melancholy 
old roadside inn. 

“Yes, miss, sure, everything is ready, 
as her ladyship ordered; and will your 
ladyship, miss, please take a cup of tea? I 
made it when we saw your ladyship’s 
carriage a-coming, jest two minutes ago.” 

Tea is always tempting on a journey, and 
although they had taken some scarcely 
two hours before, Maud agreed, and their 
hostess showed them into a comfortable 
panelled room, where tea-things were on 
the table. 

The fat landlady of the Pig and Tinder- 
box stood with her apron against the table, 
on which her knuckles leaned, and said: 

“‘T hope, miss, you may find the carriage 
comfortable.” 

“Thanks, we are travelling in mamma’s.” 

“But Lady Vernon said in her note, 
please, miss, that her own was not to go 
further than this, and I was to furnish a 
carriage, on Pa 

“Oh, I did not know; I’m sure it is very 
nice ; I have no doubt we shall find it very 
comfortable. Jones, you had better go and 
see that they make no mistake about our 
boxes and the things in the carriage that 
are coming on with us.” 

Jones went off in a fuss. The room in 
which she left her young mistress is at the 
end of a passage, which runs to the left 
from the hall, with some doors opening from 
it toward the front of the building. 

When Jones, in obedience to her young 
mistress’s orders, had got to the foot of 
the stairs in front of the open hall-door, 
she saw standing in the entrance of the 
corresponding passage, at the other side of 
the hall, a man, with a dark, determined 
face and fine forehead, about the sternest 
and gravest-looking man she had ever seen. 
Judging by his dress you would have sup- 
posed him a person in the rank of an upper 
servant, and he wore a black outside coat 





buttoned up to his throat. His hat was 
in his hand. But judging by his air and 
countenance you would have taken him 
for a Jesuit, on a secret service of danger. 
There was in his face the severity of 
habitual responsibility, and in the brown 
eye, that glanced from corner to corner, 
the penetration and cold courage of a man 
of action. 

He stepped forward as gravely as an 
undertaker, and speaking low but rapidly, 
said: “ Are you Miss Jones, please ?” 

“Yes, my name is Jones,” said that 
young lady, with ears erect. 

“Miss Vernon’s maid?” continued the 
inquirer. 

“Yes, sir,” she replied, with dignity 
and some disdain, for she was not accus- 
tomed to be questioned by strangers. 

“You have just come, Miss Jones, with 
the young lady from Roydon ?”’ he added, 
politely. 

“ Yes, sir,” she again answered, dryly. 

“Then, Miss Jones, if you'll be good 
enough to come this way for a moment, I’ll 
give you a message and a note from Lady 
Vernon,” he continued. 

“ Certainly, sir,” answered Miss Jones, 
with a little start, and her eyes very wide 
open. A slight sinking at her heart ac- 
knowledged the ominous character of the 
occurrence. 

The dark stranger had a candle in his 
hand, and led Miss Jones down the pas- 
sage, at the opposite side of the hall from 
which he had just emerged. 

As she followed him into the room, the 
door of which stood open, she thought she 
saw a fat, unpleasant face, which she little 
expected to see there, smiling from the 
further end at her. 

She stepped back from the door, and 
looked steadily down the passage; but, if 
it had really been there, it was gone. 

There was a pair of candles in the small 
room to which he had conducted her, one 
upon the chimney-piece, the other he had 
himself placed on the table; and he now 
snuffed it. 

“Lady Vernon desired me, Miss Jones, 
by letter received this morning, to look 
after Miss Vernon’s luggage here, and to 
see it transferred all right to the carriage 
she is goingon in. That is done, except 
your two boxes, which are not to go on.” 

“ But I can’t get on at Carsbrook with- 
out my two boxes, sir,” exclaimed Miss 
Jones, alarmed for her get-up and decora- 
tions. “I shall want every single indi- 
vidial thing I took with me from Roydon!” 
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“ Perhaps, Miss Jones, you would prefer 
sitting,”’ said the imperturbable stranger, 
placing a chair, and sliding the candle 
along the table towardsher. “ This is the 


letter which Lady Vernon desires me to 
give you with my own hand.” 

At the same time he placed a note in the 
alarmed young lady’s fingers. 

She opened it, and read these words: 


Roydon Hall, Monday. 
Resecca Jones,—-I require your presence 
here. Therefore, immediately on receiving 
this note, you will return to Roydon Hall 
in the carriage in which you left it. Miss 
Vernon will continue her journey with, for 
the present, another maid. 
Baraka VERNON. 


Miss Jones sniffed once or twice, and felt 
an odd chill, as she laid this note on the 
table; and looking with flushed cheeks 
and undisguised scorn at the courier, she 
asked, with a little toss of her head: 

“ And who are you, sir, if I may make 
bold to inquire ?” 

“As regards you, Miss Jones, in this 
present matter, 1 am Lady Vernon’s mes- 
senger, and nothing more,” he answered, 
phlegmatically, and smiled, :fter a pause, 
showing a row of even, white teeth. 

“T think it’s a very odd way I’m 
treated,” said Miss Jones, whisking the 
note, with a little jerk, by the corner. “I 
don’t know no reason why I should be sent 
to and fro, between Roydon and this, and 
this and Roydon, back and forward, as if I 
was good for nothing but to be tossed here 
and there like a shuttlecock !” 

“Very likely, miss,” acquiesced the 
serene messenger. 

“And I'll acquaint my young lady, 
and see what she will say to it,” continued 
Jones, in her indignation, preparing to go 
direct to her young mistress. 

“But we are forbidden to do that, Miss 
Jones,” said this grave person, calmly. 
“You know Lady Vernon’s handwriting?” 

“I rayther suppose I ought to,” answered 
Miss Jones, scornfully, with her head very 
high, and dismay at her heart. 

“My directions are strictly to prevent any 
such thing. Will you be good enough to 
read this.” 

He doubled back a piece of the letter, 
and permitted her to read the following 
lines : 

“*T have ordered Rebecca Jones to return 
immediately to Roydon. She will, there- 
fore, without speaking to Miss Vernon, 





take her place again in my carriage, into 
which you will be so good as to put her, 
and my servant will immediately drive the 
carriage back to Roydon, as you advise.” 

“T have given them their directions,” 
said the man, putting up his letter, “ and 
the carriage, with your two boxes, Miss 
Jones, waits at the door, to which I will, if 
you permit me, conduct you now.” 

“ Well, as for me, I’m but a lady’s-maid, 
and I suppose I ought to be thankful to 
stand anything. Having been Miss Maud’s 
own maid, which no one can deny what I 
have been to her through many a troubled 
day and night, ever since she was old 
enough to have a maid, anything is good 
enough, and too good for me.”’ 

“] think, Miss Jones, Lady Vernon 
won’t like it if you delay here any longer,” 
remarked the quiet man, approaching the 
door. 

“And who’s to go with Miss Maud? 
I’d like to know that, if it’s no treason; 
tain’t every one that can dress a young lady 
like she is, and I don’t suppose her lady- 
ship could ’a meant I was to leave my 
young lady without knowing who was to 
take care of her, and be in charge of her 
things; and so I should like to know better, 
before I leave here, who’s to goon with her 
to Carsbrook ?”’ 

“ Lady Vernon is a very particular lady, 
I’m told, and she has arranged all that her- 
self, and I have no directions to give you, 
Miss Jones, except what I have told you.” 

‘Well, it is a queer way, 1am sure! I 
suppose I must do as her ladyship desires. 
I hope Miss Maud mayn’t be the sufferer ; 
and it does seem a bit queer I mayn’t so 
much as say good-bye to her.” 

There was here a little interrogative 
pause, as she looked in his face in the hope 
that he might relent. 

“Lady Vernon’s directions are plain 
upon that point,’’ observed the dark-fea- 
tured man; “and we have delayed too 
long, I’m afraid, Miss Jones.” 

“Tt ain’t me, then,” said Miss Jones, 
quickly. “I’m making no delays; I’m 
ready to go. I said so when I saw her 
ladyship’s note, that instaut minute.” 

“ Be so good as to follow me, miss,” said 
the stranger. 

And he led the way down the passage, 
through the kitchen, into the stable-yard, 
and through the gate, forth upon the road, 
where the Roydon carriage, with the tired 
horses, which had just brought them there, 
were waiting to take crest-fallen Miss Jones 
back to the Green Dragon. 
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That young lady was quickly shut up, 
left to her angry reflections, and the prompt 
man in black said a word to the coachman, 
who was again on the box, and another to 
the footman, who handed his pewter pot, 
just drained, with some flakes of foam still 
on its side, to the ostler. 

The footman took his seat, and Lady 
Vernon’s carriage and servants, including 
Jones, much disgusted at her unexpected 
reverse, began to roll away toward Dor- 
minbury Common and distant Roydon. 





BROOKE-STREET, HOLBORN. 


Just past the monastic gates of Furnival’s- 
inn, and between that den of lawyers and 
the narrow crowded turning to Gray’s-inn- 
road, there exists a short dingy street, 
closed at the northern end by the wall of the 
churchof St. Albans. The dim thoroughfare, 
otherwise quiet, sordid, and dirty enough, 
resounds at early hours with the appealing 
bell that summons the low-browed ccster- 
mongers of Brooke’s Market, the unkempt 
roughs of Fox-court, the wild Irishmen of 
Greville-street, and the mocking organ-boys 
of Leather-lane. On the right of the street 
(eastward), as you enter it, stands a curious, 
truncated building, that looks like a cut- 
down man-of-war, but really is a huge fur- 
niture warehouse, that has been partly 
burnt down and never properly rebuilt. 
The houses in Brooke-street are divided 
amongst the usual petty trades, with here 
and there a thermometer maker, the over- 
flowing of the Italian colony in Hatton- 
garden. An alley on the west side leads the 
evasive pickpocket, who by chance finds 
himself here beset, into Gray’s-inn-road, a 
turning on the other leads the wayfarer into 
the Piedmontese settlement of Leather-lane. 
Of colour, brightness, gaicty, there is no 
trace here; and even if the sunshine, on some 
favoured summer sunset, does stream down 
upon the eastern side of the street, it soon 
fades away, as if unwilling to make the 
dulness and dinginess of the locality seem 
greater upon its departure. 

And yet at the end of this street, in 
Queen Elizabeth’s golden reign, rose the 
town house of a very grand person, a noble- 
man of the court, and the treasurer of marine 
causes. Just where St. Albans now stands, 
dinning Protestant ears with its importunate 
call to ecclesiastical ceremonials, stood the 
residence of Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke, 
the bosom friend, brother author, and con- 
stant companion of that last of the true 





knights, Sir Philip Sidney. We venerate 
the crabbed old poet (incorrigibly bad as 
his quaint, twisted verses are) because he 
was a generous and loyal friend to Lord 
Bacon after his fall, and because he was a 
persistent patron of authors. He got Ben 
Jonson’s master at Westminster, learned 
Camden, appointed Clarencieux-at-arms, he 
discovered the industrious Speed, the histo- 
rian, on the tailor’s board. He used to say, 
forgetful of all claims to statesmanship, that 
he only wished to be known to posterity as 
“ Sidney’s friend, Shakespeare’s and Ben 
Jonson’s master, and the patron of Lord 
Chancellor Egerton and Bishop Overal.” 
This former magnate of Brooke-street 
sprang from an illustrious Warwickshire 
stock, and claimed alliance with Neville 
Beauchamp and Willoughby de Brookes ; 
and Sidney was his kinsman, for Sidney 
claimed descent from the Beauchamps, 
too, through the blood of the Dudleys, 
Grays, and Talbots. Fulke Greville was 
exactly the same age as his cousin Philip, 
whom, he says in his life of him, he “ ob- 
served, honoured, and loved so much; 
of whose youth,” he writes, “I will re- 
port no other wonder but this, that 
though I lived with him and knew him 
from a child, yet I never knew him other 
than a man with such staidness of mind, 
lovely and familiar gravity, as carried grace 
and reverence above greater years. His 
talk ever of knowledge, and his very play 
tending to enrich his mind; so as even 
his teachers found something in him to 
observe and learn above that which they 
had usually read or taught. Which emi- 
nence, by nature and industry, made his 
worthy father style Sir Philip in my hear- 
ing (though I unseen), ‘ Lumen familie 
meex.’”? This young Warwickshire gallant, 
after the usual grand tour, returned to the 
English court to renew his friendship with 
Sidney, who in the mean time had narrowly 
escaped the bloody massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew, and had afterwards been studying 
at learned Padua. But Greville, like young 
Norval, had heard of battles, and longed to 
follow to the field some warlike chief. He 
first tried to obtain leave to go to the Low 
Countries, and break a spear with Don 
Juan’s Spanish cavaliers, and finally, in 
1578, he stole away to the Netherlands, join- 
ing Secretary Walsingham, who had to 
try and make peace between Don John of 
Spain and the Prince of Orange. Eliza- 
beth, jealous of her young men, and ever un- 
willing to lose their services, frowned upon 
him after this for several months. Again, 
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in 1584, the same chivalrous restlessness 
led Greville to agree with Sir Philip to ac- 
company Sir Francis Drake in his last ex- 
pedition but one to the “golden South 
Amerikies ;” but here again the jealous 
queen laid her imperative hand on the 
wayward youth. Finally, when the Earl of 
Leicester was sent with aid to the Dutch, 
Greville requested leave to command a 
hundred horse; but the queen refusing, 
he resolved to entirely abandon his errant 
ambition, and to remain and grow where 
the queen, his mistress, planted him. 

In 1581, he and Sir Philip were two of 
the chief actors in those great tilts and 
pageants held at Whitehall to celebrate 
the projected marriage of Elizabeth (then 
forty-nine) with the misshapen, ugly Duke 
of Anjou, son of Catherine de Medicis, and 
brother of that detestable wolf’s whelp, 
Charles the Ninth. The duke, who had a 
deformed nose, was at the same time, it was 
rumoured, wooing the Infanta of Spain. It 
was of him that his sister Margaret said, 
“ Tf all faithlessness were banished from the 
world, Anjou has enough to fill it again.” 
A great banqueting marquee was erected 
at Whitehall. Master Philip Sidney (who, 
by-the-bye, warmly opposed the dangerous 
match), and his kimsmen, Master Fulke 
Greville, Lord Windsor, and the Earl of 
Arundel, were to represent the foster chil- 
dren of Desire, and to take by storm the 
Castle of Perfect Beauty, which had been 
erected at one end of the tilt-yard (on the 
site of the present Horse Guards). The 





challenge of these champions was delivered | 
by a pert page, who, on the 16th of April, | 


faced the queen without bow or reverence, 
as she was on her way to chapel. The 
great masque (no doubt written by Sidney, 
for the words are in his gallant high-flown 
manner) took place on the next day, ‘* W hit- 
sun Monday.” Before the young horsemen 
came a rolling trench of canvas, painted 
to resemble earth, and driven forward on 
wheels. On the top were wooden cannons, 
guarded by gunners clothed in crimson 
sarcenet, protected by baskets filled with 
arth. High above all an ensign stood, 
displaying his blazoned flag. Within the 
moving redoubt were “divers kinds of 
most excellent music.”” Then followed a 
procession of great splendour. First rode 
the Earl of Arundel, in graven armour, 
followed by two gentlemen ushers, four 
pages, and twenty of his gentlemen in 
crimson velvet hose, yellow silk doublets, 
and crimson hats, fluttering with yellow fea- 





| 
| 
| 


thers; six trumpeters sounded befure them, | of France against Spain. 


and thirty-one yeomen followed, dressed in 
crimson velvet cassocks, and yellow taffety 
doublets. After the earl came Lord Wind- 
sor, in gilt armour, his retinue of twenty- 
four gentlemen and sixty yeomen being re- 
splendent in orange-tawny and black; the 
yeomen wearing their master’s badge, a 
silver unicorn, on their left arms. Master 
Sidney’s armour was half blue, half gilt, 
his four horses were covered with cloth of 
gold trappings, studded with pearls, and 
his yeomen wore yellow velvet, with white 
feathers in their caps. As for Master 
Fulke Greville’s men, they affected loose 
jackets of tawny taffety, slashed and lined 
with yellow sarcenet, and looped and 
buttoned with gold. 

Now, with many fantastic speeches and 
quaint verses, the four knights of Desire 
summoned the fortress of Beauty to sur- 
render with shouts of “ Alarm, alarm !”’ and 
the two cannons were then shot off, one 
with sweet powder, the other with sweet 
water. The band clashed, to represent 
firing, scaling ladders were applied to the 
walls, and flowers and love-letters were 
thrown into the obdurate fortress that re- 
presented old Elizabeth’s heart. The de- 
fenders then descended into the tilt-yard, 
and broke six lances. Two of the knights 
clad in armour, painted with fruit, wore hel- 
mets covered with hair, to represent Adam 
and Eve. The next day this somewhat too 
prolonged spectacle continued. Desire and 
her four children entered, in a brave chariot, 
to doleful music. Her four white horses 
were caparisoned in white and crimson 
silk, and before them went a herald. The 
two bands fought with swords at the 
barriers; and the revel ended by a boy, 
clothed in ash-coloured robes, who, holding 
an olive branch, coming in, prostrated him- 
self at the queen’s fect, and tendered the 
submission of the dejected children of 
Desire, who were henceforward to be the 
slaves of Virtue and the Queen of the 
Fortress. The queen graciously gave them 
all great praise and thanks, and Fulke 
Greville and his companions then solemnly 
departed in the order in which they had 
entered. The gay show, after all, was of 
such stuff as dreams are made of. The 
detestable French duke, who arrived in 
November, made hot love, and was 
caressed and humbugged by the queen 
and courtiers, departed in February for 
Flushing. The queen certainly showed 
Anjou more favour than any other of her 
suitors, but then she was wanting the help 


The duke died 
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two years after, of either poison, wine, or 
chagrin. Five years after the great tilt at 
Whitehall, Sidney fell at Zutphen. In a 
fog under the walls of the town his troop 
got entangled with the Spaniards. <A 
musket-bullet from the trenches broke his 
thigh. He lingered sixteen days. His last 
words were : 

“Love my memory, cherish my friends, 
but, above all, govern your will and affec- 
tions by the will and word of your Creator ; 
in me beholding the end of this world with 
all her vanities.” This true knight was 
only thirty-two when he thus died. He 
left to his dear friend Greville a moiety 
of his books. That same friend has said 
of him: “The greatness which he affected 
was built upon true worth, esteeming fame 
more than riches, and noble actions far 
above nobility itself.” Spenser, who loved 
Sidney, in the elegiac poem, the Ruins of 
Time, dedicated to Sir Philip’s sister, says 
of the patron he loved and honoured so 
much : 

Most gentle —. breathed from above, 
Out of the bosom of the Maker’s bliss, 

In whom all bounty and all virtuous love 
Appeared in their native properties, 
And did enrich that noble breas of this. 

When Fulke Greville set his face to 
the sun, he turned statesman and office- 
holder in earnest. He was appointed trea- 
surer of marine causes, and when a second 
Armada threatened, eleven years after the 
first, he was made rear-admiral. Horace 
Walpole, venting some stray temper (as 
such creaky old beaux sometimes unrea- 
sonably do), accuses Fulke Greville of 
trying to substitute Southampton (Shake- 
speare’s friend) for Essex in Elizabeth’s 
favour; but, if his lordship will pardon us, 
this is stark nonsense, for Southampton 
was Essex’s dearest friend; he followed 
him through Temple Bar in that insane 
sally of February the 8th, 1601, and his 
head had all but rolled on Tower-hill in 
company with that of his friend. Fulke 
Greville sat frequently for Warwickshire 
with Sir Thomas Lucy (Shakespeare’s 
Shallow ?). King James gave him War- 
wick Castle, and made him Knight of the 
Bath. But Greville did not thrive at 
James’s court while the perfidious Cecil 
lived, and he was refused documents neces- 
sary for writing the life of Queen Elizabeth. 
After Cecil’s death, he passed again into 
the court sunshine, and Brooke House 
then flourished. Greville was soon called 
to the privy council and the peerage, and 
in 1621 was made one of the lords of the 





king’s bedchamber. He continued in the 
privy council of Charles the First, and in 
the beginning of the same reign founded 
a history lecture at Cambridge. 

He was not fated to live far into Charles’s 
reign. A sudden death and tragic end 
awaited the old statesman. He was now 
seventy-five, wise, sententious, fond, no 
doubt, of quoting his own tragedies, and 
talking of his friend Sir Philip. An old 
bachelor, he had young Davenant, the poet, 
living with him as a protégé. Known 
well in Holborn, he was equally honoured 
and loved at Whitehall. Among Lord 
Brooke’s attendants was one morose, dis- 
contented Varney of a man, who secretly 
repined at having devoted the greatest 
part of his life to serve the old nobleman, 
and as yet without any special reward or 
mention in the will. One day, while wait- 
ing in the old man’s bedroom, Heywood 
angrily blurted out this long concealed 
grievance, and asked for justice. The old 
noble, sententiously indignant at the man- 
ner and tone of the demand, chided the 
fellow roundly. In a sudden frenzy of 
hatred, Heywood drew his sword and stab- 
bed his master in the back. It was a deadly 
wound. The murderer then ran into an- 
other room, locked the door, and threw 
himself on his own sword. This crime took 
place September the 30th, 1628, and scared 
London as much as the somewhat similar 
murder of Lord William Russell, by his 
Swiss valet, did in our own day. The old 
nobleman’s corpse, lapped in lead, was 
taken from Brooke House to St. Mary’s 
Church, Warwick, and there buried in the 
choir. On the monument was inscribed, 
“Fulke Greville, servant to Queen Eliza- 
beth, counsellor to King James, and friend 
to Sir Philip Sidney. Tropheum Pec- 
cati.” The less we say about Fulke Gre- 
ville’s poems the better. They are obscure 
and knotty (though Lamb does impute to 
him the fine elegiac lines on Sidney begin- 
ning, “Silence augmenteth grief”). The 
rest are acid as crab-apples, and quite as 
hard to digest. As for those wonderful 
black-letter tragedies, never yet acted, 
called Alaham and Mustapha, they are only 
fit to be produced in a tragedian’s purga- 
tory, with their laboured speeches, two 
folio pages long, their soporiferous dialogue 
debates, and that consummation of all 
puzzle-headed impracticability, the Chorus 
Tartarorum. Yet Leigh Hunt, if we re- 
member right, discovers a certain dignity 
and grasp about these dramatic studies, 
and finds a charm in the prologue of Ala- 
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ham, spoken by the ghost of one of the 
wicked old kings of Ormuz, and beginning ; 
Thou monster horrible, under whose ugly doom 
Down in Eternity’s perpetual night 
Man’s temporal sins bear torments infinite. 
For change of desolation must I come 
To tempt the earth and to prophane the light. 
This reads like Ben Jonson when in his 
gravest, as in his prologue to Sejanus. 
Greville’s early sonnets, though rough and 
uncouth enough, are often simple, bright, 
and colloquial. The following is a pretty 
country picture of Elizabethan rustic lovers: 
I with whose colours Myra drest her head, 
I that wore posies of her own hand-making ; 
I that my own name in the chimneys read, 
By Myra finely wrought ere I was waking. 
Must I look on, in hope time coming may 
With change bring back my turne again to play. 


I that on Surday at the church stile found 
A garland sweet, with lovers’ knots in flowers, 
Which I to wear about my arm was bound, 
That each of us might know that all was ours. 
Must I now lead an idle life in wishes, 
And follow Cupid for his loaves and fishes ? 

It is pleasant to find a halo thrown over 
this street by the thought that Shake- 
speare must have often come here from 
his noble friend’s opposite, at Southampton 
House (now Southampton-buildings), that 
Sidney was no unfrequent visitor, that 
Camden and his grim pupil, Ben Jonson, 
had constant audience of Davenant’s patron 
and Sir Philip’s friend, and must have 
shuddered at the news of that cruel murder 
that autumn morning of 1628. In the 
account book of old Nicholas Stone (the 
sculptor and master-mason of Chazles the 
First, who worked under Inigo Jones at 
Whitehall and St. Paul’s, and executed 
that curious statue of Dr. Donne, the poet, 
which, surviving the great fire of 1666, is 
still preserved in St. Paul’s crypt), there is 
a record of a dial made by him for Lord 
Brooke in 1622. Stone, it is worth re- 
membering, was at this time living on the 
south side of Long Acre, only two doors 
from a certain not altogether unknown 
Huntingdonshire captain, one Oliver Crom- 
well, and there he lived for six years— 
from 1637 to 1643. 

But there was another poet, the memory 
of whom still more consecrates this obscure 
Holborn street, a poet whose end was more 
tragic than that of the old privy councillor, 
a poet whose genius was of a high class. 
In a dismal garret of No. 39, now a small 
grocer’s, a few years ago a coffee-shop, 
before that a plumber’s, that wonderful 
and unhappy boy, Chatterton, not yet 
eighteen, killed himself on the 24th of 
August, 1770. Chatterton was the son of 








a clever, dissipated man, who had been sub- 
chanter at Bristol Cathedral, and master 
of a small free school in Pipe-street, Bristol ; 
his uncle was sexton of Redcliffe Church. 
The father died before the poet was born. 
The child, from an early age, displayed the 
marked sensitiveness of genius, and evinced 
a thirst for fame; at only five years old, 
being asked what device he should like on 
a mug a friend of his mother’s was about 
to give him, he answered, like a young 
Alexander : 

“ Paint me an angel with wings, and a 
trumpet that will trampet my name over 
the world.” 

Being taught to read from an old illu- 
minated manuscript, and a black letter 
Bible, his mind was directed, even at seven, 
to medieval books. At eleven he wrote 
a short satire on a religious hypocrite. 
Soon after, he produced a sort of Ode to the 
Deity, superior to Pope’s verses at twelve, 
or Cowley’s at fifteen. The poem begins: 

Almighty Framer of the skics, 
O let our pure devotion rise 
Like incense in thy sight ; 
Wrapt in impenetrable shade 
The texture of our souls was made, 
Till thy command gave light. 

A neglected parcel of old mediseval manu- 
scripts, found in a ransacked chest in a room 
over the north porch of Redcliffe Church, 
and which was supposed to have belonged 
to William Canynge, a merchant of Bristol, 
in the reign of Edward the Fourth, seems 
to have led his mind to those forgeries which 
brought him fame and misery, immortality 
and death. He was only fourteen when 
he began these extraordinary deceptions by 
writing an imaginary pedigree of the family 
of Mr. Burgum, a pewterer, who had been 
kind to him. . In 1767 Chatterton was bound 
apprentice to an attorney, and began to 
forge medieval narratives of local events, 
beginning by a spurious account of the 
opening of Bristol Bridge, inserted in Felix 
Farley’s Bristol Journal in 1768. He was 
then only sixteen. He gradually pushed 
on his mines, and won fresh dupes. To a 
Bristol historian he supplied historical frag- 
ments, with a tragedy which he called Ella, 
and fathered on Rowley, an imaginary priest 
of the reign of Henry the Sixth. Last of 
all, he flew at higher fame, and boldly 
volunteered to send Horace Walpole, for 
his Anecdotes of Painting, a treatise on 
English painting, supposed to be written 
by Rowley for Master Canynge. Walpole 
at once submitted the verses to his more 
experienced friends, Gray and Mason, who 
pronounced them palpable forgeries. Wal- 
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pole then returned the verses, recommend- 
ing Chatterton to keep to his profession, 
in duty and gratitude to his widowed 
mother. Chatterton unjustly attributed the 
rejection to the disclosure he had made 
of his poverty to a mean man of rank. 
Agonised at this failure, “the mad genius,” 
as his Bristol friends called him, threatened 
suicide, and drew up a reckless will, which 
so frightened his master that he at once 
cancelled the lad’s indentures. At this 
catastrophe Chatterton wrote to a friend : 

“No, it is my pride, my damned native 
unconquerable pride, that plunges me into 
distraction. You must know that nineteen- 
twentieths of my composition is pride. I 
must either live a slave, a servant, have no 
will of my own, no sentiments of my own 
which I may freely declare as such, or die. 
Perplexing alternative. But it distracts 
me to think of it.”’ 

The lad’s resolve was soon made: he 
would go to London. “A literary life,” 
he wrote to a friend. “If that fail I will 
turn Methodist preacher. A new sect may 
easily be devised; but if that, too, shall fail 
me, my last and final resource is a pistol.” 
He left Bristol in high spirits in the London 
coach, April the 26th, 1770. The city, paved 
with gold, lay all before him. The maga- 
zines are eager for the new poet. Wilkes 
hears of him. 


geniuses at the Chapter Coffee House. He 


almost gets appointed tutor to the young | 
Duke of Northumberland, only he knows | 


no foreign language. A music-seller in the 
City meets him in the pit of Drury-lane 
Theatre, and asks him to write songs for 
Ranelagh. He becomes intoxicated. He 
affects fashionable airs, and writes patronis- 
ing letters to astonish his humble friends 
at home. He is introduced to Beckford, 
the audacious lord mayor, who dared to 
beard George the Third, and expects to 
get much work in lampooning. He sends 
his mother a French snuff-box, his sister 
two fans, and some herb tobacco for his 
grandmother, But this was all pretence; 
he was at this very time really all but 
starving, too proud to own it, and too deep 
in despair to avow the truth even to him- 
self. . 
Beckford had died suddenly from a fit 
produced by over-exertion; the poet’s edi- 
tors were in prison. By four months’ brain 
labour he had earned only four pounds, 
fifteen shillings, and ninepence. The needy 
publishers owed him ten pounds, nineteen 
shillings, and sixpence. In July he re- 
moved from a friend’s in Shoreditch to 





He becomes known to all the | 





No. 39, Brooke-street, the house of Mrs. 
Angell, a sack-maker (mantua-maker). He 
asked the Bristol historian, Barrett, to give 
him a certificate so that he might go to 
Africa as a surgeon’s mate. Barrett con- 
scientiously refused. The poor lad was 
starving fast, but would not own it. For 
two days he brooded in his room, ate 
nothing, and was angry when kind Mrs. 
Angell asked him to take a little dinner 
with her. That night he bought some 
arsenic, and drank it in water. When his 
door was broken open he was found dead, 
the floor strewn with little scraps of paper. 
An inquest was held on the body, which 
was carelessly interred, without knell, 
prayer, or tear, in the dismal burying- 
ground of Shoe-lane workhouse (the site 
of the present Farringdon Market). A 
doubtful Bristol legend asserts that, by 
a friend’s kindness, the body was sent 
down by acarrier’s cart to his mother, and 
buried on the right-hand side of the lime- 
tree middle paved walk of Redcliffe church- 
yard, within the shadow of the old north 
porch, where he had spent so many happy 
hours. 

Many months after this tragedy, Horace 
Walpole, gay, fashionable, and fresh from 
France, was dining at the Royal Academy, 
when Doctor Goldsmith drew the atten- 
tion of the company to an account of a 
marvellous discovery of ancient poems at 
Bristol, for which he was laughed at by 
Doctor Johnson, who was present. Wal- 
pole, finding the poems were Chatterton’s, 
told Goldsmith that, if he had pleased, he 
could have had the honour of ushering that 
great discovery to the presence of the 
learned world; “‘but though Goldsmith’s 
credulity diverted me,”’ writesWalpole, “my 
mirth was soon dashed, for, on asking about 
Chatterton, he told me he had been in Lon- 
don, and had destroyed himself. I heartily 
wished then I had been the dupe of all the 
poor young man had writtentome ....a 
poor young man, not eighteen, and of most 
miraculous talents.” 

In Fox-court, Brooke-street, a miserable 
alley leading into Gray’s-inn-road, was born, 
January the 16th, 1696, that most unhappy 
man, Richard Savage, the poet. Really 
(as Mr. Moy Thomas has proved, with great 
subtlety and ingenuity) the son of a cob- 
bler, Savage claimed to be the illegitimate 
child of the infamous Countess of Maccles- 
field, by her worthless lover, Lord Rivers. 
The wretched woman openly acknowledged 
her shame in order to obtain a divorce from 
her husband, and a child was born after 
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their separation. She was secretly brought 
to Fox-court, and wore a mask while she 
was delivered, but that child, it has been 
proved, died soon after its christening at 
St. Andrew’s. Lady Mason, Savage’s sup- 
posed maternal grandmother, sent him to a 
grammar-school at St. Albans. When about 
eighteen, his supposed mother dying, Sa- 
vage found letters among her papers dis- 
closing, as he said, and perhaps believed, 
his real descent; but there is no doubt 
that if such papers ever existed at all, they 
referred to the dead illegitimate child. 
This lit up his ambition ; he wrote a satire 
on Hogarth’s friend, the worthy Bishop 
Hoadley, frequented the theatres, wrote 
a tragedy, and became acquainted with 
Steele. Already wild and reckless, in a 
drunken night brawl he killed a Mr. Sin- 
claire at a tavern near Charing-cross, and 
was with difficulty saved from the hang- 
man. Threatening to lampoon his supposed 
mother, who repudiated him, the poet was 
at last bought off by a pension from Lord 
Tyrconnel. This he soon forfeited by 
what Boswell justly calls his “ indecorous 
pride, meanness, and ferocity.” Calling 
himself the Volunteer Laureate, much to 
Colley Cibber’s annoyance, the hopeless 
man extorted a pension from Queen Caro- 
line, who had before procured his pardon. 
Idle, drunken, debauched, Savage sank into 
miserable poverty, when in 1737 the queen 
died, and his small pension of fifty pounds a 
year ceased. It was at this time that Johnson 
(only one year in London) knew him, and 
describes himself and Savage, both poor, 
wandering all night round St. James’s- 
square for want of a night’s lodging, loudly 
patriotic, denouncing the ministers, and 
vowing that, whatever happened, they 
would stand by their country. 


Savage was already known for his power- | 


ful poem of the Wanderer, an imitation of 
the Seasons, and that shameless denuncia- 
tion of his supposed mother in the Bastard. 
Pope, Thomson, and other friends, now 
raised a small amount for the clever 
scoundrel, on condition he should fly the 
(to him) irresistible temptation of London, 
and go and live in Wales. He consented, 
but coming up to town, against his friends’ 
wishes, to produce a tragedy, he halted 
at Bristol, and there feasted among the 
kindly merchants, proud of such a guest. 
All these friends he offended by his de- 
bauchery, violeuce, and ingratitude. One 
by one they deserted him ; still he lingered 
in the city, drinking and revelling, till at 
last thrown into prison for a small coffee- 





house debt, he died in jail, aged forty-six, 
of a fever caught after six months’ im- 
prisonment, and was buried in St. Peter’s 
churchyard, at the turnkey’s expense. 
Savage’s own lines in the Bastard, on his 
fatal duel, furnish the best comment on his 
wasted life. 

He might have lived till folly died in shame, 

Till kindling wisdom felt a thirst for fame. 

He might perhaps his country’s friend have proved, 

Beth happy, generous, candid, aud beloved. 

In Charles the Second’s time, Brooke 
House was called Warwick House, and 
there sat the inquisitive and troublesome 
Committee, which met to inquire into the 
way all the money raised for the Dutch 
War had really gone. Pepys describes 
going to Warwick House, March the 3rd, 
1660, to see his great patron the Earl of 
Sandwich, who was dining there with 
Lord Manchester, Sir Dudley North, Lord 
Fiennes, and Lord Berkeley. 

The Earl of Clare moved to Warwick 
House from Drury-lane before 1683. We 
have this fact accurately fixed by a touch- 
ing incident which Bishop Burnet relates 
in his account of the execution of that 
worthy nobleman, Lord William Russell, 
for his share in the Rye House Plot, July 
the 21st, 1683. The conspiracy (two years 
before the death of Charles the Second) 
seems to have been compounded of plot 
within plot. There was no proof, however, 
that Russell knew anything of the plans to 
assassinate Charles and his mischievous 
brother at Rye House Farm on their way 
from Newmarket to London. Lord William 
came in his coach, with Tillotson and 
Burnet, to the scaffold ready in Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields. As they passed Warwick Honse, 
observing all the windows shut, he asked 
Burnet if my Lord Clare was out of town. 
Burnet replied that surely no windows 
there would be open on that occasion. As 
Russell passed Southampton House (South- 
ampton-buildings), where he had wooed his 
wife, the earl’s daughter, he showed a na- 
tural emotion, though his courage never 
gave way. 

It was in Brooke-street that that wise 
and good man, Lord Chancellor Hard- 
wicke (1690—1764), the son of a Dover 
attorney, was articled, without a fee, to 
Mr. Salkeld, an attorney residing there. 
Salkeld’s thrifty wife hurt the pride of 
the clever young articled clerk by fre- 
quently sending him out on petty errands. 
He at last cured the lady of this by charg- 
ing her one shilling and sixpence for a 
cauliflower he had been told to buy—six- 
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pence for the cauliflower and one shilling 
for a sedan-chair to bring it home in. 
Hardwicke went up the ladder bravely. In 
1714 he was called to the bar, in 1720 he 
was solicitor-general, in 1733 chief justice 
of the King’s Bench, in 1737 lord chan- 
cellor. Burke and Wilkes both praised 
him, and of this great lawyer, Lord Mans- 
field once said to Ruffhead, Pope’s dull 
biographer : 

“If you wish to write the life of a truly 
great man, write the life of Lord Hard- 
wicke, who from very humble means, and 
without family support and connexions, be- 
came lord high chancellor of England, 
on account of his virtue, his talents, and 
his diligence.” 

It was in low beer-shops round Brooke- 
street that the Cato-street Conspiracy of 
1820 was concocted. The weavers of this 
plot were Thistlewood, a broken-down 
gambler and ex-subaltern in the marines, 
who lived in Stanhope-street, Clare Market; 
Brunt, a boot-closer in Fox-court, Brooke- 
street ; Keys, a pork butcher, of the same 
dismal locality ; Davidson, a man of colour, 
and a cabinet-maker; Tidd, a labourer, 
who lived at No. 5, in Hole-in-the-Wall- 
passage, Brooke’s Market, where the con- 
spirators’ arms and powder were kept, and 
Harrison, a discharged Life Guardsman. 
The meetings were generally at Brunt’s, 
and there it was arranged to kill Welling- 
ton, Canning, Eldon, and the other cabinet 
ministers, at a dinner to be given on Feb- 
ruary the 23rd, 1820, by Lord Harrowby, 
at his house, No. 39, Grosvenor-square. 

Thus much, and no more, relating to the 
street of the three poets history has handed 
down. 





THE DEATH STRUGGLE, 


My back is to the wall, 
And my face is to my foes, 
That surge and gather round we 
Like waves when winter blows. 
The ghosts of bygone errors, 
The faults of former years, 
That sting my veins like arrows 
And pierce my heart like spears. 


But let them do their utmost, 
For these I can endure 
And meet and overcome them 
By suffering made pure. 
Against all other foemen 
I'll fight with fiery breath, 
And if, all done, I’m vanquished, 
Go gloriously to death. 


My back is to the wall, 

And my face is to my foes, 
I’ve lived a life of combat, 

And borne what no one knows. 





But in this mortal struggle 

I stand—poor speck of dust, 
Defiant—self-reliant 

To die—if die I must! 





A DAY DREAM OF THE EARTH. 


Ovur mother earth, the bounteous, the 
beautiful, the prolific! Is she conscious 
of her existence? And is she subject to 
pleasure and to pain—to growth, maturity, 
and decay—like all the other living crea- 
tures that are born and nurtured on her 
breast ? I have a dream, which may not 
“be all a dream,” that not only this teem- 
ing mother of animal and vegetable life, 
but her spouse and lord, the sun, and all 
the countless worlds that disclose them- 
selves to our eyes when night removes the 
veil of too much light that concealed them, 
are conscious beings, who, in the words of 


Addison, 
Utter forth a glorious voice, 
For ever singing as they shine, 
The hand that made us is divine. 

It is likely that the ultra-mathematical 
folk, who believe nothing that is not as 
provable as the multiplication table, may 
laugh this vision to scorn, if such rigid 
people ever laugh at all; but what then P 
Denial proves nothing, and there are more 
things in heaven and earth than mathe- 
maticians can explain. Denial is often 
much more rash than assertion. Suppose 
a little, infinitesimal animalcule, sporting 
in a drop of water, were to take it upon 
its small self to deny the existence of this 
earth because its eyes could not discover, 
nor its countenance touch it? What an 
ineffably stupid and conceited little ani- 
malcule it would be! And suppose, coming 
to larger creatures, distinctly visible to the 
unassisted eye, the unclean parasite that 
dwells in the hair or on the skin of animals, 
were endowed with speech and a glimmer 
of reason, and were to declare that the 
tangled forests and mazy wildernesses of 
fur and peltry amid which he crawled were 
the vegetable growth of the world on 
which he lived and moved and had his 
being, and that the world aforesaid on 
which these forests grew for his use and 
habitation was an inanimate mass, what 
a crass, conceited, abominable little insect 
he would be! And have we who inhabit 
this magnificent earth any more reason to 
deny its consciousness of life, or its pos- 
session of an animating spirit than the 
iittle creatures alluded to would have to 
deny the consciousness and the soul of 
man? It is only man’s ignorant pride 
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which leads him to imagine that he is the 
paragon of nature, and the monopolist even 
of the countless orbs of heaven, which he 
is too apt to assume were solely created to 
flash their light upon his eyes, when the 
revolution of his own globe deprives him 
of the sunshine. 

Dallying with the belief that the earth 
lives as well as moves, I take a pleasure 
in picturing to myself how she passes her 
time, and in what manner she enjoys her- 
self. In the first place she creates time. 
Time is her work. It is only her revolu- 
tions upon her axis—in her majestic course 
around the sun—that causes time to be a 
measure of duration, to be understood 
of men. To the earth herself there is no 
time. She rolls through eternity. And 
how does she employ the eternity in which 
her lot is cast? Not only in hymning, as 
Addison sings, the glory of her Almighty 
Creator, but, we may well suppose, in 
intellectual intercourse with her sister 
planets. We poor dwellers on her sur- 
face can manage, by means of the elec- 
tricity of which we have discovered part 
of the uses and the secrets, to send a mes- 
sage round her whole girth with a rapidity 
exceeding that of time; and may not she, 
by means of the same subtle agency, con- 
verse with her fellow-travellers through the 
appointed pathways of infinity as easily as 
man talks with man? And the Aurora 
Borealis—the northern lights or streamers, 
that dart their lovely flashes from the pole 
—may they not be, in spite of any denial 
that Mr. Practical, Mr. Prosaic, or Mr. 
Matter-of-Fact may hurl against the sup- 
position, be the signals by which she 
speaks to distant orbs, and answers their 
questions about the state of mankind, 
whether the race has or has not grown 
wiser than of old, turned the sword into 
the ploughshare, the spear into the pruning- 
hook, learned to love each other, and aban- 
doned the infernal study of war and 
slaughter! Perhaps, too, our mother 
earth may learn from them that the golden 
era, the age of peace, the paradise of love 
and true religion, has, after much struggle 
and suffering, been finally established in 
their happier spheres; and mother earth, 
with a radiant smile, and possibly a sigh, 
may say that “for me, too, this divine 
consummation shall arrive in God’s good 
time,” nay more, that it visibly ap- 
proaches, and may be seen afar off by the 
eyes of this yearning mother, though in- 
visible to human ken. 

This is one of my day dreams of the 





earth. I take a pleasure in believing that 
her maternity is a source of joy to her, as 
it is to other animated and intelligent 
beings, and that the efforts which she 
makes in spring, when she gives birth to 
the flowers, and clothes the trees with 
leaves and blossoms, and which she con- 
tinues through the summer and the au- 
tumn till the ripening of the fruits and 
the harvests, are efforts attended with as 
much pure joy and emotion as the ma- 
ternity of human mothers, who bless God 
for the lovely gifts of children, and take 
unselfish pleasure in their growth and 
training. I dream that when the sun 
shines upon her in all his midsummer 
splendour, she may be as happy as a bride 
is in the presence of him she loves. Were 
the earth sterile she would be unhappy. 
Being fruitful, she must, of necessity, be 
glad; perhaps so glad that the wilfulness 
and perversity of her favourite and most 
beautiful child—man—may be the only 
trouble and sorrow she has to endure. 
There are facts in the physical nature 
and history of the earth which we who 
dwell in her bosom have but recently begun 
to study and to understand, and which go 
to prove that her life, whatever it may be, 
is not one of monotony. She has gone 
through, and may yet go through, many 
crises, some of them violent, and some of 
them peaceable. Geology tells us of up- 
heavals and subsidencies on her surface, of 
the action of fire, frost, and water upon 
what, as we know so little of her interior, 
we must call her skin or crust, and we may 
believe that as she is subject to pleasure 
she is also subject to pain, and to discipline, 
and that these convulsions, sent to her for 
a beneficial purpose—like the sorrows and 
calamities of mankind—may not have been 
unattended with suffering. We have all 
of us heard of the Golden Age, and of the 
youth of the world, even if we have not 
been nurtured upon the Greek and Roman 
classics, or read Mr. Gladstone’s Juventus 
Mundi; but science, that lifts occasionally 
a corner of the veil that hides from us 
the mysteries of nature, gives us unmis- 
takable hints that the earth, however old 
she may be in years, is still young in 
epochs, and that possibly, by some mys- 
terious means, or the operation of the 
mighty solar agencies of electricity and 
magnetism, she may periodically renew her 
forces, and go back again into adolescence. 
‘he author of a volume entitled the Mise- 
ries and Liabilities of the Present Life, de- 


| clares the earth to be growing decrepit. 
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“The earth,” he says, “ gives signs of age, 
disease, and fickleness. It yields its in- 
crease grudgingly, and demands an exor- 
bitant fee beforehand in toil and sweat from 
the husbandman. It has ill turns or 
paroxysms, when it rouses the ocean into 
tempests, and makes sport of navies, strew- 
ing the shores with the wrecks and with 
the carcasses of men. It rocks a continent, 
or sinks an island, shattering massive cities 
into countless fragments, and burying the 
wretched inhabitants in indiscriminate ruin. 
Anon it writhes and groans in mortal agony, 
and finds relief only by disgorging its fiery 
bowels, burying cities and villages in burn- 
ing graves. The earth is old and feeble, 
and must needs groan on until it renews its 
prime.” These paroxysms in mother earth, 
of which this quaint author writes so dole- 
fully, may be nothing more than the natural 
movement of the magnificent creature in 
the full healthiness of her youth and 
vigour, which may only appear irregular 
and violent to us, because we do not under- 
stand either their causes or their periods. 
Even deluges—of which there appear to 
have been many, in addition to the great 
deluge recorded in Scripture — may all 
occur in the natural and beneficial course 
of the earth’s existence and development. 
There was a time, according to the earliest 
traditions and mythological legends of the 
most ancient nations (and the idea is 
strengthened, if not positively confirmed, 
by the researches and inductions of modern 
science), when the earth rolled around the 
sun, on the plane of the equator, and not, 
as now, on that of the ecliptic, and when, 
consequently, the days and nights were 
always equal on every part of the globe, 
and sunrise and sunset knew no variation. 
The ecliptic or zodiac marks now, with the 
plane of the equator, an angle of twenty- 
three degrees twenty-seven minutes thirty- 
five seconds. Supposing the earth, as 
ancient legends tell us, and as science 
admits is probable, to have once revolved 
on the plane of the equator, did she start 
suddenly on her present path of more than 
twenty-three degrees of obliquity, or did 
she incline to her new course by slow and 
imperceptible degrees through hundreds of 
thousands or millions of ages? Modern 
science cannot tell us authoritatively. It 
tells us, however, as one of its latest cal- 
culations and deductions, from long-con- 
tinued study of the heavens, that a clearly 
ascertainable diminution of the obliquity 
of the earth’s orbit and approach to the 
old, and possibly original, equatorial line 








has taken place within the historical period, 
and that the ecliptic is slowly receding to- 
wards the equator. Mr. Robert Grant, the 
well-known professor of astronomy at the 
University of Glasgow, tells us that here 
“‘an interesting question arises. Will the 
obliquity continually diminish until the 
equator and the ecliptic coincide? If this 
should happen, the sun will daily attain 
the same meridian altitude as at the equi- 
noxes, and an eternal spring will reign 
over the whole earth. Lagrange first 
showed that such a condition cannot pos- 
sibly exist, the mutual action of the planets 
oceasioning only small oscillations in the 
position of their orbits. The ecliptic will 
therefore continue to approach the equator 
until it reach the limit assigned by the 
action of the perturbing forces, after which 
it will gradually recede from that plane, 
according to the same law as that which 
determined its previous approach.”’ Colonel 
Drayson, of the Royal Artillery, at a recent 
meeting of the Royal Society, read a paper 
on this subject, in which he stated, as the 
result of patient study, observation, and cal- 
culation, that “the pole of the earth traced 
a curve in the heavens, which was a circle 
round a point six degrees from the pole of | 
the ecliptic, and that this curve gave an obli- 
quity of upwards of thirty-five degrees for 
the date thirteen thousand years before the 
Christian era.” If this could be accepted 
as absolutely true, it would follow that in 
about fourteen thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-one years the plane of the ecliptic 
had approached about twelve degrees nearer 
to the equator. Colonel Drayson, like Mr. 
Grant and other astronomers, though he 
has started a theory which does not seem 
to be altogether accepted by his fellow- 
labourers in the study of the stars, is of || 
opinion that these changes are only pro- | 
gressive up to a certain point, and that the 
oscillation, having reached its limit, re- 
traces its course to its starting point, and 
that the complete period of what he calls 
this conical movement is accomplished in 
twenty-five thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-eight years. Far be it from me to 
contradict an astronomer in his own science, 
but if these learned men may calculate, it 
may be allowed to an unlearned man—un- 
learned in these matters—to dream. And I 
dream accordingly. Shakespeare dreamed 
of the electric telegraph, or something very 
like it, when he made the delicate Ariel 
girdle the earth in forty seconds; and 
Coleridge, in the Ancient Mariner, dis- 
tinctly dreamed and predicted the pneu- 
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matic railway. And my dream, though 
science may not accept it, may, like the nod 


of Lord Burleigh’s head, have someting | 


in it. Meditating sometimes on the pos- 
sible history and biography, so to speak, of 
our mother earth, [ have thought that 
this theory of oscillation, of swinging and 
balancing to and fro, might possibly not be 
correct, except in the little space that man 
can count, and that in the great eternity 
of the earth’s onward career, since the 
dawn of creation, there has been no retro- 
gression in the mighty precession of the 
equinox ; that the earth originally Marten 
on the plane of the equator, and that the 


obliquity of the ecliptic increased slowly, | 
surely, for ever and for ever, until, in due | trees? And how can we account for the 
| existence of coal—not only under the sur- 


course, the path of the ecliptic lay right 


across the pole, so that the pole and the | 
lthe sea? The traveller who walks along 


equator changed places ; that the precession 


still continued until, perhaps, in millions of | 
| Niagara, between the Falls and the en- 


years, every part of the earth’s surface, in 
its turn, became tropical, temperate, and 
polar, and exhibited itself to the sun, so as 
at one time to receive the extremest heat, 
and at another to be subjected to the ex- 
tremest cold; that in this stupendous 
march the alterations of the sea levels 
overwhelmed islands and continents, and 
caused other continents and islands, once 
at the bottom of the ocean, to be left dry 
by the receding waters, and that this pro- 
cess still endured, and wil! endure, until 
the earth herself shall be no more, if such 
a consummation is ever to be arrived at. 
As has been said or sung by Dynamene, 
the sea nymph, in Studies from the An- 
tique : 

Not even lift the perishable hills 

Their cloven summits to the moon, 

Not even run the mountain rills 

The self-same course, and sing the same glad tune, 

Not even sleeps the unprolific pole 

In chains of adamantine ice, 

Not even through their groves of spice 

And tangled woods, the tropics’ rivers roll. 

For Fate is just, and every rood of earth, 

In all her amplitude of girth, 


Hath its appointed course beneath the sun, 
And passes northwards as the Aeons run. 


There are many well-known facts—not 
otherwise susceptible of explanation—with 
which this theory would correspond. How 
came the bones of elephants, tigers, and 
such animals as can only exist in tropical 
regions, to be found at the verge of the 
pole, at Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla? 
How came the Caspian and the Dead Sea 
to be filled with the waters of the ocean ? 
How came the glaciers to flow down 
the sides of Ben Lomond and other hills of 
the Scottish Highlands, leaving their marks 











behind dhom, to be seen of men to this 
day? And was it not an irruption of the 
Atlantic Ocean through the Straits of Gib- 
altar, consequent upon the change of level 
of sea and land, that deluged the low-lying 
country that then united Europe and 
Africa, and formed the sea that is now the 
Mediterranean? And is not the Baltic 
Sea gradually becoming shallower, even in 
the observation of living men? How can 
we account for the fact that deep under 


| the bogs and morasses of the outer He- 


brides, where not even a bush will grow 
except it be sheltered from the winds, 
there are to be found the blackened and 
prostrate trunks of gigantic oaks and other 


7 


face of the carth, but under the waters of 
the high northern bank of the great river 


trance of the stream into Lake Ontario, 
will see, on a level with Lake Erie, and 
about a hundred and sixty feet above the 
level of the magnificent waters that rush 
and foam into the lower level of Ontario, 
large beds of fossilised oysters, covering 
thousands of acres, a fact suggestive of the 
time when the ocean a as far as 
Lake Erie, when the Falls of Niagara were 

not in existence, and when these aadiee 


| beds were on the margin of the Atlantic, 


that then stretched as far inland as Lake 
Erie, and when the lower portions of 
Canada only existed as an archipelago, and 
when the range of the Laurentian moun- 
tains formed the eastern boundary of the 
North American continent. These are but 
random selections from many facts, all 
tending to prove that what is now dry 
land, may once, if not many times, have 
been covered by the sea; and that what is 
now sea may once have been islands and 
continents, peopled perhaps as_ thickly 
as our old Europe, or as older Asia. Carry- 
ing out this day dream of the earth to its 
logical conclusion, and remembering the 
Mosaic record of the submergement of all 
the then known world in the time of Noah, 
with all the temples, towers, cities, arts, 
and sciences of the people who then lived, 
may it not be asked, whether at the bottom 
of the deep Atlantic, or the Pacific, there 
may not now exist the ruins of past empires 
and kingdoms, and of past civilisations, 
perhaps in their day as highly advanced as 
our Own, possessing printing presses, and 
railways, and gas, and the electric tele- 
graph, all those great achievements of the 
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human mind, of which we are apt to boast 
as exclusively our own ? 
Not ever trod men’s feet the soil of Rome. 
Long ere its name was breathed of mortal lips, 
The sea washed over it in stormy foam ; 
And where the Atlantic whirls the laden ships 
Great rivers ran, and gorgeous cities stood 
Upon the margin of the flood. 
And where to-day the fishes spawn, 
Ten times ten thousand years ago 
Contending hosts for battle drawn, 
Made crimson with their blood the winter snow, 
And were as mad in their appointed hour 
As fools of yesterday, that rage and bleed, 
And slay their fellow fools for greed 
Of wicked and insatiable power. 

So sings my favourite sea nymph, Dyna- 
mene, and so has run my day dream many 
a time and oft, when, poring over the pages 
of the geologists and the astronomers, I 
have thought their theories prosaic and 
dry, as well as insufficient, and longed 
to oppose a little imagination to their 
learning, and escape for awhile from the 
slavery of the actual to the blue empyrean 
of the possible, and revel like a bird un- 
caged in the infinite freedom of the sun- 
shine and the starlight. And why not, 
dear reader? The dreams of night and 
sleep, though they sometimes give us plea- 
sure, are not under our own control. The 
dreams of daylight and of waking have a 
double advantage. We may shape them 
to our will, and so take care that they shall 
always, however otherwise useless they 
may be, administer to our own gratification. 





“SHUTTERS.” 


It is often difficult to distinguish a tech- 
nical term from a slang word. Our lan- 
guage, in common with our army, is con- 
stantly obtaining recruits from the lowest 
classes. These remain apart for awhile 
under probation, as it were, and forming a 
sort of linguistic awkward squad; but by- 
and-bye passing examination and satisfying 
the authorities as to their worth and utility, 
they are duly enrolled in the dictionaries 
of our tongue. After many years of active 
service certain words are pensioned off, so 
to speak, as obsolete; they retire into the 
poor-houses and hospitals of speech, and 
though occasionally recurred to .by philo- 
logical and antiquarian students, they are 
for the most part permitted to expire peace- 
fully of inanition, neglect, and old age. 
At best they can be regarded but as re- 
serve forces, only to be called into the 


field upon some occasion of so extreme | 


a nature as to be barely conceivable. 
Meanwhile, their places are filled by young 








and fresh words which come into being un- 
accountably enough, one hardly knows how, 
or when, or why. Some are no doubt 
supplied by science, and result of necessity 
from the changes and discoveries attending 
upon the progress of civilisation; others, 
and perhaps these are the majority, are 
picked up in the streets, are “gutter 
children,” into whose origin it is vain to 
inquire. Thus, when a new word forces 
itself upon our attention, we may well hesi- 
tate as to the kind of reception we should 
accord to it. Ought we, as a matter of 
course, to give it forthwith the welcome 
that is proverbially due toastranger? Or 
should we rather view it as a suspicious coin 
issued by an illicit mint, and without real 
title to a place in the currency of the 
realm ? 

These comments and inquiries arise out 
of a brief conversation I lately enjoyed 
with my friend Float. I should explain 
that my friend Float is a theatrical man. 
Not that he has any sort of professional 
connexion with the drama. He is not a 
manager, an actor, a scene-painter, or even 
shifter; he is not a costumier, a check- 
taker, a dramatic author, or even critic. 
He derives from quite other and far re- 
moved pursuits the means whereby he 
lives. Still he is theatrical—deeply and 
intensely so. Nor does he stand alone in 
this respect. Just as there are furious 
politicians, who have no sort of share or hope 
of share in government and legislation, who 
possibly are not even registered electors, 
but who, nevertheless, devote themselves 
to the affairs of the State, and discuss 
vehemently, and watch over incessantly, the 
national interests both at home and abroad, 
so are there men to whom the theatre need 
be nothing and yet would seem to be all 
in all; who are mcre Thespian than the 
Thespians themselves, and who move, and 
breathe in, and carry about with them 
everywhere a dramatic atmosphere. Float 
is of this class. He is absorbed in the stage, 
its professors, and proceedings. The pro- 
duction of a new pantomime is more to 
him than the fall of an empire; the failure 
of a play of greater moment than the deaths 
of kings. Play-bilis and placards are to him 
what books and newspapers are to other 
readers: hisliterature, his study, and his joy. 
And certainly he is informed to erudition 
on the subject of his choice. Nothing escapes 
him. He descends to esoteric depths in his 
researches. The current gossip of the green- 
rooms he knows of course: the plans of 
this manager, the mistakes of that, the pro- 
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spects of the other: what novelties are 
in preparation, and what changes are im- 
pending in particular dramatic establish- 
ments: why, of specified transactions, this 
had failed and that had prospered. But 
his information is far more subtle and 
extensive than this. I despair of convey- 
ing an idea of it without occupying more 
space than seems expedient. Let me by 
means of an instance attempt to do justice 
to Float in this respect. He knew such 
things as the maiden name of the aunt of 
the pantaloon of the Royal Octagon Theatre 
—an establishment of inferior rank situate 
in Lambeth—the church at which she had 
been baptised, the number of times she had 
suffered from toothache, and the precise 
amount at her credit in the savings’ bank 
of her parish exactly six weeks before her 
demise. And this, be it understood, was 
not a merely fortuitous scrap of learning. 
His mind and memory are stuffed full of 
similar valuable and curious matters. I 
trust I have now made it clear that Float 
is really a very theatrical man. 

Meeting Float, it was of course necessary 
to talk theatrically. He permits, indeed, 
conversation of no otherkind. If you ven- 
ture upon another topic he adroitly takes 
it in hand, and soon turns it to dramatic 
account, and slides into the grooves of the 
stage. So I said—for I hate to run counter 
to my friends’ inclinings—I much prefer, 
if only for the sake of my own greater ease 
and tranquillity to give their hobbies a good 
start and a fair field—I said, “I see the 
Hexagon Theatre is going to open with a 
new company.” Float, who is so far him- 
self an actor that he conveys a great deal 
of meaning by means of shrugs, winks, nods, 
and gestures, replied simply, “ Shutters !” 
accompanying the utterance with a peculiar 
facial expression and an air of strange signi- 
ficance. I at once gathered that he thought 
indifferently of the company, and of the 
concerns generally, of the Hexagon Theatre. 

“ Shutters!” The word was new to me. 
Was it, to revert to my preliminary notes, 
technical or slang? Was it, in the only 
sense in which he could be understood to 
employ it, a recognised member of the 
family of English words? I was per- 
plexed. It was no doubt depreciatory. It 
purported disparagement of the Hexagon 
company. Still I was not clear about it. 
With certain terms of Parisian argot— 
applicable to unskilled or hapless players 
—such as tombeurs, galettes, crofitons, I 
happened to be acquainted. But—“shut- 
ters P’? I was not clear about it, 





Naturally I turned to the play-bill of the 
Hexagon which announced the list of the 
members of the dramatic troupe. Possibly 
I might thence derive explanation and in- 
telligence. I speedily noted among the 
personages engaged the familiar names of 
the actors, Wraith and Double, and the 
actresses, Miss Banshee and Mrs. Fetch— 
to mention no more. I perceived also that 
the musical arrangements of the theatre 
were to be under the control of Herr Dop- 
pelganger. 

It then occurred to me that these players 
had very frequently been connected with 
disastrous enterprises, with temporary 
managements and dog-day campaigns at 
the theatres, when the population of the 
stage and the orchestra has been sometimes 
known to exceed in number the visitors to 
the pit and boxes. Had this fact—pro- 
bably not solely attributable to any great 
fault on the part of the performers them- 
selves—led to their engagement being 
superstitiously regarded by Float as inevit- 
ably ominous of impending misfortune, of 
the bankruptcy of their manager, and the 
closing of his theatre? Were they “shut- 
ters” in that they were suggestive and 
significant of shutting up? It really 
seemed that Float’s expression could only 
so be explained. 

They were not players of any great dis- 
tinction certainly. With Wraith as a public 
performer I was well acquainted. He was 
not a good actor; but still that was not a 
convincing reason why he should not have 
pro spered i in his profession. He had been 
many years on the stage; a small, — 
man, with a dingy, wrinkled face, and : 
husky, snuffy, bass voice, and was nt 
versed in the business and traditions of his 
art. In this respect he possessed much 
information, which did not prevent him, 
however, from being, gene rally regarded, 
rather a "dull and depressing person. He 
played tyrannical kings and _ inflexible 
fathers as a rule, but misfortune often in- 


| terfered with his predilections, and reduced 


him to accept any kind of character with 
which managers could be induced to in- 
trust him. Still he was prepared to “go 
on,” as he phrased it, with alacrity, and at 
a moment’s notice, as the represe ntative of 
such parts as King Claudius, Friar Law- 
rence, Brabantio, and the Ghost of Ham- 
let’s Father. Unhappily for Wraith, how- 
ever, the demand for his portrayal of these 
famous personages could never be descr ibed 
as at all lively. T remember it used to be told 
of this actor that once, when an ambitious 
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amateur had taken a theatre for the express 
purpose of startling, or, let us say, rather 
shocking the town with his notion of the 
character of Hamlet, Wraith had been in- 
vited to appear as the Ghost. But a diffi- 
culty arose on the question of terms. The 
veteran player had appraised his services 
very modestly. He had required a salary 
of three pounds or so per week. The am- 
bitious amateur—who, by the way, held 
his own exertions to be quite beyond price 
(they were much more cheaply valued by 
everybody else)—regarded Wraith’s de- 
mand as exorbitant. ‘Tell him,’ he said 
to the agent intrusted with the negotiation, 
“that I can get any number of Ghosts for 
thirty shillings.” 

Wraith turned away; he declined to 
listen to such a communication. ‘No, 
sir,” he said, simply, with moist eyes, “ not 
Shakespeare at thirty shillings a week. I 
can’t do it, sir.” 

Poor fellow! He was much pinched at 
the time. There was little in his pockets 
but pawn-tickets, aud his conspicuous dis- 
play of rusty black satin stock suggested 
cruel deficiency in the matter of his body 
linen. No doubt in this instance he was 
completely clad and kept sufficiently warm 
altogether by his pride. He was foolish, 
no doubt ; still his folly had its heroic ele- 
ment. At the same time, the distinctions 
he insisted upon were not very easily to be 
comprehended. For I have known him re- 
duced to somewhat ignoble histrionic oecu- 
pation. Once I heard, issuing from the 
pasteboard cavern of a pantomime mask, « 
solemn voice, enunciated with the severe 
staccato method of tragic elocution. There 
could be no mistake about those tones. 
Wraith was playing the King of the Blue 
Devils, or some such potentate of the 
Christmas drama. To be sure he made no 
attempt to divert his audience by affecting 
comicality. So far he revenged himself 
upon Fate and his part. And probably he 
reasoned that the humiliation of his task 
was fairly compensated by the amount of 
his salary, whereas his playing the Ghost 
for thirty shillings a week involved quite 
unremunerative discredit, brought down 
the market price of the character, and in 
some way conveyed aslight to Shakespeare, 
to whose works and memory he professed 
great devotion. The former was a per- 
sonal, the latter a professional, degradation. 
The argument is not very clear, but when 
sentiment invades a question, logic, of 
course, is put to flight. 

I have said he was not a good actor, and 





now it seemed that Float had classed hin 
among “shutters.” Perhaps he played 
best off the stage. He represented to per- 
fection an aetor out of an engagement. 
Only, those who did not know him would 
urge that then he was not in truth acting 
at all, but was simply himself. He made 
a great deal of the part of Wraith, how- 
ever. He walked down Bow-street, let us 
say, with the air of one “taking the stage.” 
He was then a sort of Timon in modern 
dress of threadbare quality. He delivered 
asides to passers-by, his acquaintances, in a 
masterly way. He indulged in amazingly 
ironic smiles and sinister scowls. By the 
art of his delivery his most ordinary ob- 
servations acquired a curious kind of blank 
verse flavour. A portentous system of 
gesticulation accompanied his every utter- 
ance. If he but designed to convey his 
opinion that a change in the wind might 
possibly be looked for very shortly, he 
would yet speak with half-closed eyes, 
opening them at the close of his sentence 
with as bright a flash as those not very lam- 
bent orbs could effect, and he would the 
while lay a gaunt forefinger against the 
side of his prominent nose—an act that, 
upon the stage, has always been held to 
imply the communication of something 
subtle and momentous. In this way he im- 
parted something of the elevation, or per- 
haps I should rather say the weight of 
tragedy, to the most trivial phrases. His 
napless hat was tilted forward with an 
inclination to one side, so that his left eye 
was always shaded by the brim, and thus 
sheltered was permitted to roll and glare 
very freely indeed. Two scanty tufts of 
iron-grey hair were carefully brushed over 
his temples towards his cheek bones, per- 
haps to conceal the many deep wrinkles 
that had there congregated. Poor Wraith ! 
I fear that he was too often cast for this 
part of an actor out of an engagement. 
Yet though he was by no means of cheer- 
ful or genial disposition, and was apt to 
view the world about him and its present 
condition rather acridly, he was rarely 
desponding. He derived solace from very 
small matters. “The pit rose at me at 
Wakefield !” he would sometimes say with 
an air of triumph that had yet something 
severe about it. He did not think it ne- 
cessary to explain that there were very few 
persons indeed in the pit at the time, and 
that some of these, so at least Wraith’s 
enemies were wont to allege, had risen to 
go away. Indeed, the season at Wakefield 
had lasted little more than a week, and, 
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commercially viewed, had been very dis- 
astrous to all concerned. Happily, per- 
haps, he never knew that he was ranked 
among “shutters” by Float and such as 
Float.. Wraith was proud of his engage- 
ment at the Hexagon, and thoroughly 
believed in the enterprise. 

“We shall do great things there,” he 
said, significantly. ‘“‘ At last I shall make 
my mark upon the town.” 

But then he had invariably ventured 
upon similar prognostications relative to 
all his previous engagements, which cer- 
tainly had not turned out particularly well. 

Wraith was a thoroughly well-conducted, 
respectable, and sober man, whereas I think 
Double was dissipated and drank. Double 
was a light comedian, and, no doubt, his 
age and corpulence considered, he was sur- 
prisingly light. But then lightness and 
unwieldiness may be seen in combination, 
as a balloon will testify. And there was 
much of the balloon about Double’s contour. 
He was really a dreadful performer, yet he 
often won applause, I noticed. His old 
stage tricks, his conventional friskiness of 
demeanour, his obsolete gaiety of costume, 
the flaxen wigs that crowned his bald old 
pate, his noisy, artificial laugh, his wheezy, 
falsetto tones, the hard creases in his pasty, 
fleshy, full-moon face, still had charms for 
some of his audience, I suppose. Yet they 
soon wearied of him probably, for he was 
one of Float’s “shutters,” although cer- 
tainly he had managed to live long upon 
very short engagements. 

Of the ladies, I need only say that Mrs. 
Fetch was a commonplace but quite in- 
offensive representative of the elderly dames 
of the theatre, and that Miss Banshee 
(whose real name, by-the-bye, was Spook 
—she was the widow of Spook, the low 
comedian, who committed suicide) was a 
mature actress who had, so to say, travelled 
over the drama generally without having 
secured any special walk in it. She had 
been known to play Lady Macbeth, and 
she had been seen to dance a breakdown. 
It was hard to say which of these her 
efforts was the more or the less to be 
admired. Poor woe-begone looking lady, 
her only ambition was to secure an engage- 
ment, on whatever terms, and to be as 
useful as possible to her manager. Tra- 
gedy queens and comic soubrettes were 
alike to her, and she did not present them 
very differently to her audience. Her walk- 
ing ladies, singing chambermaids, and her 
dancing burlesque princes alike partook of 
the colourless manner and sombre air which 





were her natural possessions. Herr Dop- 
pelganger was a German musical conduc- 
tor, who stamped noisily with his feet, and 
beat his desk furiously with his baton. He 
was supposed to be especially skilled in 
providing tremulous and mysterious accom- 
paniments to the more distressing passages 
of melodrama. But he had wandered, like 
a troubadour, from house to house. Owing 
to unexplained causes, his conductor’s post 
had never known him long. 

These, and such as these, were Float’s 
“ shutters,” then. They were not as the 
rats which quit a sinking ship, but rather 
the rats, if such there be, which assemble 
just before, and in such wise presage the 
going down of the vessel. But did their 
theatres close because of them, or were 
they somehow magnetically drawn to a 
theatre over which ruin was certainly, in 
any case, impending—ruin which it was 
not possible for them or for any other per- 
formers to avert? This was the difliculty 
of the case. Did shutting up follow as of 
necessity the presence of the “ shutters ;” 
or were the “shutters” present because 
shutting up had become inevitable? I 
could elicit no explanation from Float upon 
this head. He contented himself, I think, 
with supernatural views, about which, of 
course, there could be noarguing. He re- 
garded the engagement of the “shutters” 
as an evil omen and portent. Whitherso- 
ever they went discomfiture followed, he 
maintained. They were as so many death- 
watches. The fatal ticking commenced 
upon their assembling upon the stage, and 
before many days their manager was a 
manager no more. This theory was so far 
convenient, that its unreason prohibited 
controversy. ‘To discuss the absurd is only 
to waste time. 

“T told you so,” said Float, upon my 
meeting him upon a subsequent occasion. 
“The Hexagon is in the market again.” 

It was true. After a brief and calami- 
tous season the theatre had closed its doors. 
And the final moments of the undertaking 
had been attended by ignominious circum- 
stances, which yet were not without pre- 
cedent in theatrical annals. The band had 
gone “on strike.” There had been “no 
treasury” for some weeks. Herr Doppel- 
giinger, to do him justice, had remained 
at his post; but a conductor without 
an orchestra can, of course, achieve little 
in the way of harmonious sounds. There 
had been unseemly struggles in the wings. 
Various performers, flashed with physical 
exertion, had proclaimed vociferously to 
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the house that for some time past they 
had received no remuneration for their 
services, and therefore declined, firmly, but 
as they believed, respectfuily, further to 
exert themselves. These mutineers were 
not the ‘‘ shutters” it would seem, but raw, 
untutored, yet pretentious, and arrogant 
creatures. The “shutters” —Wraith, Double, 
and the rest—made no sign of this kind. 
They respected themselves, or their mana- 
ger, or their public too much. They were 
not taken by surprise. They had been dis- 
ciplined by misfortune, were well supplied 
with similar experiences of exhausted trea- 
suries and bankrupt impresarios. They 
had been so long accustomed to play to 
diminishing profits, that the absolute dis- 
appearance of their salaries brought with it 
no amazement. They had perhaps been 
prepared for and expected as much. The 
burden of affliction had come. Well, their 
shoulders had borne it before, and if need 
were could sustain it again. There was 
dignity about their attitude of uncomplain- 
ing calm and endurance. Still the theatre 
was in an uproar. Strange scenes were 
enacted upon the stage. An indignant 
manager had also made speeches from be- 
fore the footlights denunciatory of the dis- 
loyalty of his company. <A scanty audience 
roused from apathy by these strange inci- 
dents had yelled derisively, and flung half- 
pence upon the boards. Decency was dis- 
regarded. Angry recriminations, and the 
noise of pugilistic encounters, were heard 
to proceed from behind the scenes. It was 
all very lamentable and painful; and, as 
Float had stated, the Hexagon was “again 
in the market,” where, indeed, it was very 
often to be found. And presently Wraith 
and Double, Miss Banshee, Mrs. Fetch, 


and Herr Doppelgiinger, the company of | 


“shutters,” were again to be let with im- 
mediate possession. 

It is comfortable to reflect, however, that 
the “shutters” do secure engagements— 
of an intermittent kind no doubt, and un- 
certain as to their emoluments—but still 
sufficient to provide these performers with 
subsistence. They appear and disappear, 
but they invariably reappear. 
gon closed, they are found at the Pentagon, 
or, failing that, at the Parallelogram, or 
the provinces afford them temporary re- 
fuge, and such triumphs as Wraith found, 
or deemed he found, at Wakefield, are open 
to them. No doubt they have rather mis- 
taken their vocation, and eventually per- 
haps they may be landed in other occupa- 
tions. Wraith may prosper as a teacher of 
elocution, and by aid of a limited number 
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| of ladies and gentlemen, whom he has 
undertaken “to prepare for the stage,” 
succeed in perpetuating the greater number 
of his much-prized yet rather preposterous 
theatrical traditions. Double, if he does 
not succumb to delirsam tremens, may per- 
haps eventually thrive as a check-taker. 
A tobacconist’s shop may be in store for 
Miss Banshee, and Mrs. Fetch may find a 
position well suited to her abilities behind 
the bar of a dramatic public-house. Even 
Doppelgiinger may possibly obtain suff- 
ciently lucrative employment as the trom- 
bone player of a German band. In any 
case, failing here, he can always return to 
his native land. His departure will 
assuredly be borne with resignation by his 
acquaintances in this country. 

And if these unfortunates are really to 
be described as “ shutters’ by Float and 
others, it must be remembered that there 
are failures and “‘ misfits” in all vocations, 
“false starts” upon all the roads of life. 
As Sir Walter Scott once said, the stage 
must have its Guildensterns as well as its 
Hamlets. At the same time it is important 
to observe that there is no necessity for the 
Guildensterns being so numerous a body 
as to be out of all proportion to the Hamlets. 
And something of that kind has happened 
to the modern theatre. 





TWO SIDES OF A STORY. 


GRETCHEN’S SECOND CHAPTER. MR. SUTHER- 


LAND. 

CertTaINnLy my father; though so different 
in dress, in bearing, and expression of coun- 
tenance, that I could scarcely believe the 
evidence of my senses, which assured me 
beyond a doubt that it was he. He ad- 
dressed Mimi with a familiar air, and 
passed her hand through his arm, and they 
proceeded to walk thus round the ball- 
room. I saw and heard confusedly, while 
my eyes followed mechanically the move- 
ments of those two. So stupefied was I, that 
the truth never flashed on me. 

“Who is that gentleman?” I asked at 
last of Mr. Field—‘‘.I mean the gentleman 
who is walking with Mrs. Sutherland ?” 

Mr. Field smiled. 

“*T see you are not acquainted with your 
host,”’ he said. “That is Mr. Sutherland.” 

“ Mr. Sutherland !” I echoed, faintly, and 
drew back behind the curtain. 

Mr. Field was not observant, except of 
the good points of horses and the naughty 
tricks of dogs. 

I don’t know how the next half-hour 
| passed. Icould not make my escape with- 
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out crossing the vast room, and I feared 
to meet my father face to face—for he 
was my father, whether Mr. Sutherland or 
not. 

Listening to Mr. Field, and obliged to 
answer occasionally, I could not properly 
think the matter out. I could not find it 
possible by any twist of my thoughts that 
my father and Mr. Sutherland could be 
one and the same person. While I sat 
wrapt in my stupefaction, my curtain was 
drawn aside, and Mimi and my father stood 
right before my face. 

“Henry,” said Mimi, “allow me to pre- 
sent to you my dear friend, Miss Fairfax ! 
Gretchen, this is my husband, Mr. Suther- 
land !” 

When I raised my eyes I found my 
father looking at me with a terrified amaze- 
ment, which, for some moments, seemed to 
paralyse him, so that he could neither 
speak nor move. By an effort he regained 
his presence of mind, and his eye held 
mine sternly, with a warning expression. 
As for me, 1 had no presence of mind, and 
I neither bowed nor spoke. I only stared 
at him blankly, while my arms fell straight 
and hung limp by my side. 

Nearly a full minute passed, during 
which Mimi looked from me to her hus- 
band, and from her husband back to me. 
But I did not think of her atall. I was 
thinking of Fan in her grave, and of all 
this grandeur and luxury which seemed 
belonging to her father. It was some hours 
afterwards before I realised that Mimi must 
have thought the scene a strange one. 

“Any friend of my wife’s must, of 
course, be welcome to me,” said Mr. Suther- 
land at last, speaking sharply, as if in pain. 
I bowed my head silently on my breast, 
and they passed on. ; 

I hurried to my room as soon as I could 
escape from the gay scene below. I wanted 
to be quiet and to think. I wanted to find 
out who my father could be. What con- 
nexion did there exist between him and 
Edward Lance? If my father were a pre- 
tender, then how had he wronged Ned! 
And that he was a pretender I myself was 
a living witness. For I remembered the 
condition on which Mr. Sutherland’s good 
fortune had been obtained. After some 
hours had passed, when the last of the car- 
riages had rolled away, Mimi came in to 
me and sat down upon my bed. 

“Gretchen !”’ she said, “I cannot sleep 
till I speak to you. What do you know 
about my husband? Why did you and he 
look so awfully at one another ?” 

“1 know somethiag about him, it is true,” 





I said, “but I cannot tell you. I cannot 
tell you, and you must not ask me.” 

She reflected for a little. “It is about 
some friend of yours whom he has injured, 
I suppose. I have heard the like of it be- 
fore. Your brother—but no, you never 
had a brother—your father x 

“My father!” I repeated, mechanically. 

“Ah, that is it. Was your father a 
gambler ?”’ she said, speaking in a whisper. 

I paused for a moment, and then I said 
“Te.” 

“And my husband, who is a gambler, 
ruined him, perhaps ?” 

I could not say “no,”’ and somehow I did 
not dare to say “‘yes,” though it would have 
been true. So I said: “Go away to bed, 
Mimi, and let us talk of this no more.” 

She left meas I bade her, sighing heavily 
as she went, and I did not sleep at all for 
thinking of the trouble. I guessed that my 
father would want to speak to me privately, 
and I was longing to be enlightened as to the 
mystery which hung about him. I dressed 
myself early, and went out to walk in the 
park. It wasa fine, frosty morning, and 
wrapped in my warmest shawl, I went 
leisurely past the windows of the house, so 
that any one could see me who might be 
watching within, and then took my way 
out of sight among the trees. It was 
scarcely daylight, and the house was 
wrapped in sleep after the unusual dissipa- 
tion of the night before. I was not wrong 
in supposing that I should be wanted. 
When a quarter of a mile from the house 
I heard footsteps following me, and, turn- 
ing, came face to face with my father. 

It is bitter, the memory of that inter- 
view. He unfolded to me deliberately the 
story of his present and his past. His 
real name was Sutherland, and he was in- 
deed the person for whom the inheritance 
which he now enjoyed had been intended. 
Early in life he had been tempted to com- 
mit a fraud, and to escape the consequences 
had hidden himself in foreign places, and 
assumed the name of Fairfax. As Fairfax 
he had married my mother, who was a 
humble German maiden, and as Fairfax his 
children had ever known him. He had 
never ventured to recal himself to the 
memory of the friends whom he had dis- 
graced, and he had almost forgotten the 
existence of the old relative who had so 
unexpectedly enriched him. On finding 
himself at last a wealthy and important 
man, his first step had been to take mea- 
sures to prevent his being prosecuted for 
that old fault of his youth, which he had 
confessed to me. He had attained this 
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object, he believed, but only by the sacrifice 
of large sums of money. It was true that 
he had committed a second fault in claim- 
ing his inheritance, by concealing the fact 
of his marriage with my mother. But, 
after all, this was not so great a fault as 
that of the old simpleton who had imposed 
such a ridiculous condition. To conceal 
that fact he had deserted his children, and 
to conceal it for evermore he was ready to 
do anything that was necessary for the 
purpose. TF'an was dead, and Kitty abroad, 
where she would probably marry, and 
never be heard of any more. I was the 
only difficulty, and I need not be a great 
one, if I had only a little prudence. 

“ But, father !” I began. 

“Hush !” he said, nervously. “Do you 
want toruin me? You cannot stay here 
if you will not observe caution.” 

‘“*T must goaway from here in any case,” 
Isaid. “I could not remain, things being 
as they are.” 

“T do not see that,” he said. “Since 
chance has brought you here, so strangely, 
under my roof, I do not see why you now 
should go away. I can make you as com- 
fortable as if you were acknowledged my 
daughter, and Mrs. Sutherland seems to 
like you, and things may yet be smooth 
enough. I have no doubt at all that I can 
marry you very honourably in the county 
before long. You are handsomer than I ex- 
pected, and you used to have brains. In 
the event of your marriage, the name of 
Fairfax will be sunk, and all danger will 
then be over, once and for all.” 

But all the time I was thinking of Ned 
and his great wrong. 

‘*You will see that this cannot be,” I 
said, trying to be bold, for the words that 
must be spoken were very hard to speak. 
* Do you remember Edward Lance ?”’ 

My father started as if 1 had struck him. 

“ Well, what about him?” he said. “I 
had forgotten him ; a young fool, who might 
have been in my place if he had been pos- 
sessed of common sense !” 

I did not know what this meant at that 
time, for Ned had never told me that had 
he but given up me, the great Sutherland 
fortune would have been certainly his own. 
I did not know how dear I had been to 
him, in more senses than one. 

“We are doing him a dreadful wrong,” 
Isaid. ‘The inheritance would be his if 
the truth were known.” 

“That is my affair,” said my father, 
darkly, “and I will not hear of it from 
you.” 


“Tt is true that it is your afiair,”’ I said, | 





“but I must not conceal from you that I 
am his promised wife !” 

“ My father quailed at these words, and 
an awful look came over his eyes, as if he 
saw some dreaded judgment suddenly take 
unexpected shape and stare him in the face. 
He staggered, and leaned against a tree. 

“No,” he said, rallying, “no, no. This 
is only a piece of mischief. You are not 
such an idiot as to marry a man who is 
both a beggar and a fool !” 

I shook my head. “ He is neither beggar 
nor fool,” I said. “I know him better 
than you do. He was the only one to take 
care of me in my day of desolation.” 

He winced again, and I pitied him from 
my heart. He was my father, and there 
was a fearful barrier between us. But I 
pitied myself more; for how was I to do 
justice between these two who stood so 
near to me ? 

My father now seemed to realise that he 
was wholly in my power. He stood before 
me at bay, and burst into bitter anger. 

“You will ruin your own father,” he 
said. “ You will write to your lover, and 
set him on to hunt me down. You will 
take the bread out of my mouth to put it 
into your own. You will bring a curse on 
your head for the remainder of your days.” 

This is a small part of what he said. I 
might have answered that a father who 
had forsaken me had little claim on my 
care; but I could not say it, and I did not 
want to think it. I knew that he would 
never understand what was passing in my 
heart. It was useless attempting to ex- 
plain it. His accusations and reproaches 
beat upon my brain till they broke down 
all my nerve, and I bowed my head and 
wrung my hands in despair. 

“Indeed, indeed,” I said, “I do not 
want to ruin you. Qh, that I had never 
known a suspicion of all this! Oh, that I 
had never come here !” 

This outburst silenced him. All his 
passion vanished. He saw my doubt and 
trouble, and he took my hands gently. 

‘“Promise me, at least,’’ he said, ‘‘ that 
you will take time to think of all this be- 
fore you make up your mind to expose me. 
In a cooler moment you will see that it 
will be better for you quietly to get rid of 
this old lover. You will perceive that after 
all there would be a ditliculty about his 
proving my marriage, which took place in 
an obscure corner of a foreign country. 
If he failed in the end in driving me from 
my position, he would only have lost time 
and got into serious difficulties. You would 
have done him great harm instead of good. 
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I believe that, upon reflection, you will 
agree to give him up, and, for the future, 
we can contrive to keep out of his way. 
And I will find you a better husband, I 
promise you, on my word.” 

My heart was too sick to let me speak. 
I only shook my head, and possibly my 
father took this as but a feeble dissent from 
his plan. It seemed to me that there were 
two heart-breaking things which I was 
bound before God to do without delay. To 
reveal my father’s guilt, and to refuse to 
be Edward’s wife. Not to refuse for a day 
and afterwards consent, but to refuse per- 
sistently, so that some other woman must 
enjoy that unlucky fortune which my act 
should have wrung from my father’s hands. 

“ Promise me!” he said, more urgently, 
but in a tone of some relief. 

“I can promise this much,” I said: 
“that I will make no revelation without 
first giving you notice.” 

He flung away my hand with an angry 
word, which I did not catch ; but the next 
moment he checked the expression of his 
disappointment. 

“There,” he said, more mildly, “I will 
not press on you too heavily at the first.” 
He spoke as though I were a criminal, 
with whom he was going to deal leni- 


ently. ‘“ Remember, you are to think of the 


things I have put before you. I believe 
you are too sensible not to be guided by my 
advice.” 

Thus we parted, going different ways, 
I more dead than alive between cold and 
anguish. On the doorstep I met Mimi, 
looking out into the frost with a white, 
drawn face. 

““Where have you been?’ she asked, 
sharply, then answered her own question, 
saying: ‘You have been walking in the 
park with Mr. Sutherland.” 

“Yes,” I said, quickly, “but you must 
not let him guess that you know it was so.”’ 

She gave me a strange, scared look, but 
said no more at that time. Whatever the 
reason might be, she held her husband in 
great awe. I do not think he was cruel to 
her, but she wasa timid soul. 

After that began for me a long period of 
pain and doubt, during which the thought 
of duty was a torment to me, and a heavier 
cloud seemed to hang over every day that 
dawned. Mr. Sutherland showed no in- 
tention of leaving the Sycamores, but 
settled himself as if for a long stay at 
home. In some of his habits I found that 
my father was improved. He showed more 
self-respect, and was at all times the gentle- 
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man. To me, in presence of others, he was 
courteous and distant in his manner, but 
he watched me incessantly, so that I saw 
he lived in terror of my betraying him. 
He was uneasy if I left the room where we 
all sat together, and if I walked out in the 
grounds he followed me, as if unintention- 
ally, at some distance. At this time he 
certainly was not unkind to Mimi, but 
neither was he kind to her; he simply 
overlooked her. As for her, she became 
so changed that I scarcely recognised her. 
All her light spirits had become rapidly 
extinct. Her fitful alternations of humour 
were no more. Her gaicty was gone, and 
even her melancholy did not appear. She 
lived wrapped up in a great hush. I knew 
that she watched and wondered, and that 
vigilance and amazement absorbed all her 
life. She saw that there was something 
hanging over us all, a trouble which she 
could not grasp, a mystery which she might 
not penetrate. She had ceased to question 
me, but she also ceased to seek my com- 
pany, and at times even shunned my pre- 
sence. I had no power to break through 
this estrangement, so long as I kept my 
secret. Sitting alone in her own rooms, I 
do not doubt that she twisted the mystery 
into many fantastic shapes. She exagge- 
rated the wonder till it became a horror in 
her eyes. She grew thin and white, and 
her step became weak and slow. 

At last I said to myself, in desperation, 
that this could not goon. My father was 
clearly resolved to stay at the Sycamores 
to watch me. My letters to Ned were stiff, 
and no longer the true reflections of all that 
was passing in my mind. And the change 
was not unnoticed by him, for he reproached 
me gently for their abruptness, and made 
anxious inquiries about my spirits and 
health. I lived in an atmosphere of deceit. 
It were better far to take the dreadful step 
at once, than to suffer such misery, putting 
it off from day to day. 

I made up my mind to leave the Syca- 
mores, explaining fully to my father what 
I meant todo. On the eveuing before the 
morning on which I had resolved to depart 
I retired to my own room, and wrote two 
long letters, which cost me many a terrible 
effort, and many a bitter tear. One was to 
my father, explaining the course of conduct 
which I had marked out for myself, and 
the other was to Ned, telling the whole 
truth, and refusing to be his wife. I placed 
one in the letter-bag, which always lay at 
night on the hall-table, the other upon the 
desk in my father’s study. He was dining 
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out that evening, and he would find my 
letter when he came home. 

When all this was done, I went to take 
leave of Mimi. I went into her dressing- 
room, where she sat alone over the fire. I 
went in softly, and I noticed on her face, 
before she saw me, a sort of stricken look, 
which made my heart sink. Even the long 
bitter vigils which had prepared my letter 
to Ned had left a little life in me, so that I 
could pity a fellow-sufferer. 

I came to her side, and wrapped my 
arms around her, but she shrank from me, 
and turned her head away. 

“ Look at me, Mimi,” said I, “ for this is 
a farewell visit. I am going to leave you 
very early in the morning.” 

She gave a low, wild, smothered cry, and 
gazing in my face, as if to try if I could be 
in earnest, she flung herself at my feet, and 
clasped me round the waist. 

“Oh, no, no,” she cried. “ You cannot 
mean that. Oh, Gretchen, don’t leave me 
the little while I have to live. It won’t 
be very long, dear, but never, never leave 
me.” 7 

I was quite unprepared for such a scene 
as this. I had expected that she would be 
rather glad to get me away. 

“It won’t be very long, dear,” she re- 
peated, “ for indeed and indeed I am going 
to die.” 

This new idea put for the moment all 
others out of my mind. 

“Why, Mimi dear,” I said, “what a 
miserable fancy. You are a little out of 
health and over-anxious, but you will live 
to be very happy yet, I trust.” But as I 
spoke my heart misgave me. I saw no 
happiness for her upon any side. 

She shook her head. “ Let me have a 
little time with you,” she said, “before I 
go. It is a long time since I knew that I 
have not a great while to live.” 

She then told me things about her health 
which filled me fall of fears. She clung to 
me weeping, and reiterating her entreaty 
that I would not forsake her. I coaxed 
her to bed, and sat by her bedside till she 
fell asleep, which was not till I had pro- 
mised that I would stay yet a little longer 
at the Sycamores. 

I had intended leaving the house by day- 
breakin the morning, walking to the railway 
station, and leaving my luggage to follow 
me. [now remembered that as I had given 


up this plan, I must recover and reconsider 
my letters which I had written to my 
father and to Ned. One was in the post-bag, 
and the other was lying waiting upon m 
father’s desk. When Mr. Sutherland had 
left home that evening, he had stated his 
intention of remaining absent till next day. 
I now thought this a fortunate chance, as 
it enabled me to recal my letter before he 
had seen it. I took a light in my hand, and 
went down the staircase to repossess my- 
self of both my letters. To my great sur- 
prise I heard a noise below, and, on listen- 
ing, found that my father had returned, 
and was at that moment in his study. So 
then my letter to him was quite irrecover- 
able. I hurried to the hall, determined at 
least to regain my packet which had been 
for Ned. On arriving at the spot where it 
was accustomed to lie all night, I found 
that the letter-bag had already been re- 
moved. This was strangely unfortunate, 
for the bag was not usually moved before 
six in the morning. My die was now cast, 
and I must wait for the result. But I re- 
solved to do my best to keep my promise 
to Mimi. 

I returned once more to my room, utterly 
wearied with perplexities and griefs. I felt 
that I had scarcely any care as to what 
might become of me. I seemed hardly to 
fear my father’s anger, though my heart 
bled for his shame. And I wondered what 
Ned would say, and even more what Ned 
would do. Ihad just thrown myself on my 
bed, when I heard a key turned in my door 
from the outside. Then I knew that my 
father had read my letter, and that he was 
determined not to let me go. “Ah,” I 
thought, “but he does not know that I 
have already written to Ned !” 











On the 8th of July will be commenced a New Serial 
Story, entitled 


CASTAWAY. 


By the Author of “ Brack Sueep,” “ WRECKED IN 
Port,” &c., which will be continued from week to 
week until completed. 
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CRAMER’S 
PATENT 


AMERICAN ORGANS. 


PRICES from £12 to £125. 


RAMERS, the sole Manufacturers 
in England, have invented and 
patented a new reed valve, which imparts 
a rapidity of articulation equal to that 
produced by the percussion action of the 
Harmonium. ‘Their veiled Bourdon, a 
new invention, largely increases the 
tone as compared with the ordinary 
Bourdon stop, while it has a surprising 
roundness in its quality. A new octave 
coupler has also been registered, which 
acts without adding to the weight of 
the touch. The vox 4umana stop has 
likewise been introduced. Besides these 
improvements, Cramers’ American Or- 
gans possess a peculiarly agreeable and 
mellow quality of tone, which distin- 
guishes them above all kindred instru- 
ments. : 


CRAMER’S HARMONIUM GALLERY, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 














CRAMERS' PIANOFORTES. 








"THE leading Instruments manufactured 


by CRAMERS are— 


THE PIANETTE, 
From 23 to 34 Guineas ; 
Certainly the most durable and serviceable Pianette made; 


THE MIGNON, 


Price 40 Guineas, in Rosewood or Walnut ; 
(Registered), in size between the Pianette and the Cottage. 
Besides the Check Action, this Instrument has brass studs and 
steel bridge, giving great power and brilliancy to the tone. 


THE BOUDOIR OBLIQUE, 


Price 50 Guineas, 
More convenient in size, more effective in tone, more agreeable 
in touch, and more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made, and of which the leading Musical Journal 
writes,—“ The best fifty guinea Oblique Pianofortes ever 
produced.”—Orchestra. 


THE UPRIGHT GRAND, 


Price 70 Guineas. 

Of this special pianoforte a writer in the Sé#. fames’s Magazine of Feb., 
1869, in an able article on Pianos in general, remarks :—‘‘The tone is 
certainly very fine, and those who have no room in their houses for Grand 
Pianos, would do well to try the new instrument.” 

Public Opinion of Feb. 20 says :—‘A new construction, patented by 
Messrs. Cramer & Co., which produces a richness and amplitude of vibra- 
tion strongly resembling the grand piano. Certainly, in its power of tone, 
capacity for producing delicate nuances of expression, and general precision, 
this instrument marks an important stage in the process of piano manu- 
facture.” 


THE BOUDOIR GRAND, 


6 feet long, 9O Guineas ; 7 feet long, 130 Guineas. 
CRAMERS’ PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


(THE LARGEST IN EUROPE,) 
207, REGENT STREET, W. 
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CRAMERS’ ORGANS 
CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 


THE following Instruments are always 


kept ready for sale, can be heard by intending purchasers, and 
erected at their own residence within a few days from the time 
of purchase, avoiding the usual three or four months’ delay 
necessary to build the Instrument after the order is given :— 


CABINET ORGAN, No. 1.—6o pipes, in stained 
pine, three stops, £31 10s. 

CABINET ORGAN, No. 2.—156 pipes, four stops, 
in pine, 65 guineas, in black walnut, 70 guineas, in 
oak, 80 guineas, and in dark mahogany, 85 guineas. 

CABINET ORGAN, No. 3.—200 pipes, seven stops, 
two manuals, 2 octaves of pedals, in pine, 95 guineas, 
in black walnut, LOO guineas, oak, 105 guineas, and 
mahogany, 110 guineas. 


CHANCEL ORGAN, No. 1.—212 pipes, five stops, 
1} octaves, pedals, in plain pine case, 80 guineas. 

CHANCEL ORGAN, No. 2.—381 pipes, nine stops, 
two octaves, pedals, two composition pedals, 135 gs. 

CHURCH ORGAN, No. 3.—Two manuals, six- 
teen stops, 597 pipes, eight composition pedals, 280 gs. 

CHAMBER ORGAN, No. 1,—156 pipes, four stops, 
two octaves, pedals, 70 guzneas. 

CHAMBER ORGAN, No. 2.—256 pipes, six stops, 
two octaves, pedals, two composition pedals, 115 gs. 
CHAMBER ORGAN, No. 2a.—313 pipes, nine 
stops, 2 octaves, pedals, two composition pedals, 

150 guineas. 
All Organs larger than the above, built according to Specification. 


CRAMERS’ PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


(THE LARGEST IN EUROPE.) 











207, REGENT STREET. W 
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CRAMER’S 
INDIAN 


GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
PRICE 90 GUINEAS, 

AS been made as a substitute for 

the old square, formerly much 

used throughout the East. ‘The size is 
nearly the same as the square, being 
only six feet long and four feet eight 
inches wide across the keys. ‘The case 
is of solid Mahogany, with brass bound 


circular ends. The scale is the full seven 


octaves. The tone is large, the articula- 
tion rapid and easily susceptible of ex- 


pressive performance. It has the trichord 


‘stringing on the new introduced metal 
frame, which possesses greater power of 
resistance than the usual metal plate. 





The following extract from a letter, dated Oct. 27, 1870, 
from T. S. Hamitton, Esq., Magistrate Ahmednuggur Dis- 
tricts, Bombay, shows the excellence of these instruments :— 


“I see many pianos out here with electro-plated strings * * * ** 
they are German make, and invariably lose their touch and power in one oF 
two hot seasons. You will think highly of your piano when I tell you that 
it reached here in perfect tune, after being knocked about in a cart withou 
springs for fifty miles, on a fearful ro: d.” 
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CRAMER’S PIANOFORTE GALLERY 


(THE LARGEST IN EUROPE,) 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 
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Chapman and Hall's 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS—Perorpte’s Eprtion. 
Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL have already issued the first two Monthly 
Two-Shilling Volumes— 

1. Sartor Resartus. With Portrait of Mr. Carlyle. 
2. FRENCH REVOLUTION. Vol. I. 
The 2nd vol. of the French Revolution published on the 25th inst. 
The Library Edition of Mr. Thomas Carlyle’s Works. 


Vol. IX. of FREDERICK THE GREAT is just published, with Two Maps and 
Two Photograph Illustrations, price 9s. 





The Keramic Gallery. To be published in Six Monthly Parts, 
price 12s. each. Comprising upwards of 500 Illustrations of rare, curious, 
and choice examples of Pottery and Porcelain, from the Earliest Times to 
the Present, selected by the Author from the British Museum, the South 
Kensington Museum, the Geological Museum, and various Private Collec- 
tions. With Historical Notices and Descriptions. By WILLIAM CHAFFERs, 
Parts I. and II. are now ready. 


Mr. Forster’s Life of Oliver Goldsmith. [Fifth Edition. 
2 vols. With Additional Notes and Illustrations. [ Ready. 


**Goldsmith has been fortunate in his biographers. Within a few years his life has 
been written by Mr. Prior, by Mr. W: ishington Irving, and by Mr. Forster. The diligence 
of Mr. Prior deserves great praise: the style of Mr. Washington Irving is always pleasing ; 
but the highest place must, in justice, be assigned to the eminently interesting work 
of Mr. Forster.”—Lord Macaulay. 

** An elaborate and nestles review of Goldsmith's life and literary career.” —De Quincey. 





Experiences of a Phester in the Jungles of Mysore. 
By Robert H. ELLIoT. 2 vols. demy 8vo. With a Map and Illustrations. 


“The freedom with which be handles the tea and coffee « question proves beyond a 
doubt that he is a master of his art; while his observations on i itive 1 ibour and ‘Indian 


agriculture generally entitle him to a very high place in his profession,” —Slaadard, 
The Highlands of Central India. By the late Caprain 
ForsytH. 1 vol.demy 8vo. With Map and Illustrations, [ Shortly. 


The Old Colonel and the Old Corps. With a View of Military 
Estates. By Lizvurt.-Cou. C. E. 8. GLEIG, late 92nd Highlanders. Crown 
8vo, 8s. [This day. 


Bivouac ; or the Martial Lyrist. By Mason Comproy Noaxe. 
Crown 8vo, 8s. [This day. 


The Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy. By Frances 


ELLIOT. . 2 vols. crown 8vo. [/mmediately. 


Clement Marot, and other Studies. By Henry Mortry. 2 vols. 
crown 8yo, 183s. 
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The Golden Age: a Satire. By Atrrep Austin, Author of 
“The Season: ” a Satire. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
‘Mr. Austin has studied with profit in the classic school, and has come as near to 
a revival of its glories as perhaps any poet has done since Byron. He has a good ear for 
such melody as this particular metre is capable of, and a corr.ct taste and facile hand. 
....« Keenness of perceptiun, a ready wit, and neat and forcible language, these are the 
more usual qualities of the satirist, and in these the author of the ‘Golden Age’ is not 
wanting.” —Standard, 


The Age of Stucco. By Heyry O’Nem, A.R.A. Crown 8ro, 5s. 
Bygone Days, or an Old Man’s Reminiscences of his Youth. By 


WILHELM VON KUGELGEN. Translated from the German. 3 vols. crown 
Svo, 31s. 6d. [ This day. 


English Premiers. From Sir Robert Walpole to Sir Robert 
Peel. By J.C. EARLE, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 

“Mr. Earle has chosen a good subject, and produced what, with all its faults, is an 
interesting book. But the interest is inherent in the subject and independent of the 
manner in which it is treated. .... Mr. Earle is entitled to credit for the fairness and 
liberality of his judgments on the various statesmen whom he passes in review.” —Saturday 
Review. 

The Earth: a Descriptive History of the Phenomena and Life of 
the Globe. By Etisér Recivus. Translated by the late B. B. Woopwarp, 
and edited by HENRY WooDWARD. 2 vols. large demy 8vo. With 234 
Maps and Illustrations, and 24 Maps printed in colours. Price 26s. 


Animal Plagues. Their History, Nature, and Prevention. By 
G. FLEMING, R.E., F.R.G.S., Author of “ Horse-shoes and Horse-shoeing.”’ 
Demy 8vo, 14s. 

The Intelligence and Perfectibility of Animals, from a 
Philosophic Point of View, with a few Letters on Man. By CHARLES 
GeorGEs Leroy. Translated from the French. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Paris during the Siege. Translated from the French of 
FRANCISQUE SARCEY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


Foreign Armies and Home Reserves. By Captain C. B. 
BRACKENBURY, R.A. Republished by permission from the Times. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Outpost Duty. Translated by Major-General Napier. With 


Treatises on Military Reconnaissance and Road-making. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The Land of Lorne; including the Cruise of the “ Tern” to the 
Outer Hebrides. By ROBERT BUCHANAN. (Dedicated by permission to 
H.R.H. the Princess Louise.) 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 21s. 


« But beside the tale of thrilling adventure which is given in prose that is fresh 2s the 
western wind and sea, Mr. Buchanan writes of men and things as only he coyld write who 
united in himself the inspiration of the poet, the ardour of the philanthropist, the science 
of an accomplished artist, and the experience of a successful sportsman."-—Spectator. 


All Round the World. By Parker Guimorz, “Ubique.” 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


Five Weeks in a Balloon. A Voyage of Exploration and 
Discovery in Central Africa. Taken from the French of JULES VERNE. 
With sixty-four Illustrations by Riov. Post 8vo, 7s.-6d. 


‘* Not the least attractive features of the book are its illustrations by the French artist, 

M. Riou. They have been cut on the wood by French engravers also, and their union of 

fantastic drollery and picturesqueness reminds us of some of ihe earliest, and less ambi- 

tious, designs of Gustave Doré. In number they amount to sixty-four, and the artist has 

shown much ingenuity in varying them. Beautiful bitsof tropical scenery occur in some, 

in others the balloon is seen sailing through cloud, or mist, or bare bright heavens ; while 

in others again, the vast machine is beheld torn, rent, or dragged out of shape by the 

* several mishaps incidental to aéronautics, In fact the balloon itself is quite a character, 
and the character is capitally sustained.”—Daily News. 
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The Agricultural Labourer: a Handbook. 1. Extent and 
Effect of Field-Work upon Women and Children.—2. Food and Wages.— 
3. Cottages and Allotments——4. Education.—5. Hiring.—6. Injurious 
Influences: the Public-House, Poaching.—7. Beneficial Influences: Clubs, 
Co-operation.—8. Large and Small Farms.—9. General Summary. By 
T. E. KEBBEL, Esq., Barrister-at-law. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“In conclusion, Mr. Kebbel sums up the condition of agricultural work and workmen, 
selecting from the preceding pages his own views most noticeable. He acquits himself 
of his task most admirably, and we have seldom seen an author so successful in blending 
compilations with original matter, or so impartial in reviewing the subjects he treats 
upon. His book is one that ought to be in the hands of every landlord and tenant.”- 
Land and Water, 

A FRESH FIELD FOR TOURISTS. 

Try Lapland; a Fresh Field for Summer Tourists. By ALEx- 
ANDER H. Hutcursson, Captain, R.A. With a Map and Illustrations. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

“We have nothing but praise for this modest and useful little volume, which aims at 
exhibiting within a brief compass the charms of a new district for the autumn holiday- 
maker. It is pleasantly and cheerfully written. There is no pretence whatever about it, 
and it is so obviously honest and matter. of-fact in its statements that tourists, who have 
had experience of the rose colour which is sometimes used in painting little-known 
countries and scenes, will be disposed to rely upon this account as a fair and trust- 
worthy one.”—Atheneum. 

Glenmahra; or, The Western Highlands. By Sime Ranpa 
RoBeEkrts, Bart., “ The Forester.” With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Glenmihra, moreover, has been written with a distinct purpose, and the inexperienced 
sportsman who thinks this season of renting a Highland moor, or paying an innkeeper 
for permission to use a gun, will do well in the first place to profit by the knowledge of 
‘the Forester.’ "—Pall Mall Gazette. 

Curiosities of Toil and other Papers, by Dr. Wynter. Author of 
“Our Social Bees,” “ Curiosities of Civilisation,” &c. 2 vols., crown 8vo. 18s. 

“ The articles vary in length and character, and treat of almost every subject, from the 
Use of Sewage to Venice, and from Fish Culture to Suicide. Dr. Wynter writes in each 
case with an interest so keen that, in spite of ourselves, it becomes infectious. He seems 
to combine the characteristics of at least three schools of writers.”—Observer. 

Simonin, L.—Underground Life; or Mines and Miners. 
Translated, Adapted to the Present State of British Mining, and Edited by 
H. W. Bristowe, F.R.S., of the Geological Survey, &c. With 160 Engravings 
on Wood, 20 Maps Geologically coloured, and 10 Plates of Metals and Minerals 
printed in Chromo-lithography. Imperial 8vo. Roxburgh binding, 42s. 


The Arts of the Middle Ages, and at the Period of 
the Renaissance. By PAauL Lacroix (Bibliophile Jacob). Beautifully 
illustrated with nineteen Chromo-lithographic Plates, and four hundred 
Woodcuts. In one volume, roy. 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

** All we need add to this notice is, that in these chapters, as well as in the final one 
on printing, the reader will find most readable accounts of all those arts and processes, 
accompanied by excellent engravings. We see that under Bookbinding, the author has 
reproduced a print of the seventeenth century, showing how in the Library of Leyden 
all the books were chained to the reading-desks. Some such precaution might well be 
adopted by the fortunate owners of M. Lacroix's pretty book, for its interest and beauty 
are such as to make it just such a volume that a literary friend with a convenient memory 
might borrow, and then forget to return.”—TZimee. 


Wornum(R.N.)—The Epochs of Painting. A Biogra- 
phical and Critical Essay on Painting and Painters of all ‘Times and many 
Places. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 20s. 


Analysis of Ornament — The Characteristics 


ofStyles. An Introduction to the Study of the History of Ornamental Art. 
With many Illustrations. Second Edition. Royal 8vo, cloth, 8s. 


Some Account of the Life of Holbein, Painter 
of Augsburg. With Portrait and 34 Illustrations. Imperial gvo, 
cloth, 31s. 6d. 











4 CHAPMAN AND HWALL’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Shakespeare (Dyce’s). New edition, in Nine Volumes, demy 8vo, 
—The Works of Shakespeare. Filited by the Rev. Alexander Dyce. 
This edition is not a mere reprint of that which appeared in 1857, but presents 
a text very materially altered and amended from beginning to end, with a large 
body of critical Notes almost entirely new, and a Glossary, in which the 
language of the poet, his allusions to customs, &c., are fully explained. 
9 vols., demy Svo, cloth, 47. 4s. 
“The best text of Shakespeare which has yet appeared........ Mr. Dyce’s Edition is a 
great work, worthy of his reputation, and fur the present it contains the standard text.” 
Times 


Shakespeare, Dyce’s Glossary to the Works of. 


Demy 8vo, 12s, This forms Vol. 9 of ‘The Works.’ 


Morley (Henry)—English Writers. Vol. I. Part 1. 
The Celts and Anglo-Saxons. With an Introductory Sketch of 
the Four Periods of English Literature. Part 2. From the Conquest 
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to Chaucer. (Making 2 vols.) 8vo, cloth, 22s, 
* * Each part is indexed separately. The two Parts complete the account of 
English Literature during the Period of the Formation of the Language, or of 
THe Writers BEFORE CHAUCER. 
——— English Writers. Vol. II. Partl. From Chaucer 
to Dunbar. $&vo, cloth, 12s. 
Tables of English Literature. Containing 20 Charts. 


Second Edition, with Index. Royal 4to, cloth, 12s. 

In Three Parts. Parts I. and II., containing Three Charts, each 1s, 6d. 

Part 111. containing 14 Charts, 7s. Part LI. also kept in Sections 1, 2, and 
5, 1s. 6d. each, % and 4 together, 8s. *.* The Charts sold separately. 


Horse-shoes and Horse-shoeing; their Origin, History, 
Uses, and Abuses. By GrorGe FLEMING, R.E., F.R.G.S., &c. In demy 
Svo, two hundred and ten Engravings. 21s. 

“Mr. Fleming, in a handsome golume, collects all the evidence on the subject of 
shocing, from the observations of Xenophon, ‘that excellent cavalry officer,’ to the most 
modern investigations and discoveries. He has contrived to arrange the heterogeneous 
mass so as to be a clear statement of the case for and against the antiquity of nail-shocing, 
and he has commented upon it ably and pleasantly. His book forms altogether the most 
complete resumé of its subject that has yet been made, and the conclusions he arrives at 
are cleverly and fairly drawn. . . . We have not space to follow Mr. Fleming’s account of 
horse-shoeing in the Middle Ages—we hope our readers will get the book and study it for 
themselvcs. Mr. Fleming has searched out the hiStory of the art, wherever it is to be 
found, from the peat mosses of Sleswig to the Tartar tombs of the Obi. His book is 
thoroughly interesting and instructive, and in following his subject he introduces much 
curious collateral matter which will be new to most of his readers. But his work is not 
merely the history of horse-shoeing, for the last five chapters treat most thoroughly of 
its theory and practice... . Most careful and explicit are the rules and directions 
Mr. Fleming gives us on all the processes of shoe'ng, from removing the worn-out iron to 
laying down carefully the clinches of the new one—we have not space to quote them, but 
all who have horses of their own, or are interested in the subject, shuuld buy the book, 
and study them for themselves.”"— Times, 


. : al 
New Tracks in North America. A Journal of Travel and 
Adventure, whilst engaged in the Survey of a Southern Railroad to the 
Pacific Ocean, during 1867—8. New and cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. demy 
8vo, with twenty Chromos and numerous Woodcuts, 18s. 

** We have read Mr. Bell's book with great pleasure. He tells his story clearly, intel- 
ligibly, and modestly ; and he introduces us to a region of North America: with which 
Europeans are very slightly acquainted. For an account of the wonderful capabilities of 
these provinces, to which one longs to transport some 500,000 Englishmeu—for we should 
not suffer from their departure, and abroad they would become vur best customers—for 
an account of these and other kindred matters, we must refer the reader to *‘ New Tracks 
in North America.’ ”--Times. 

“The present belongs to a high order of modern books of travel, It teems with solid 
information, industriously gathered and pleasantly imparted. The personal narrative is 
not burdened with useless detail or worked up for effect, but depends for its interest on 
the unaffected relation of the more important incidents ; and the views on social conditions 
are alike free from bias and exaggeration.” —-The Academy. 
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